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Give Your Taxpayers 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Power and 
Light Plants help give taxpayers what they 
want most...more benefits, lower taxes. 
In some cases, these modern Diesel power 
plants have helped eliminate municipal 
taxes entirely! 


What other cities, towns, and villages 


MORE for LESS! 





have done, your administration can do. 
Convincing facts and figures are available 
to help you do sound postwar planning 
now. Establish your priority by writing 
today for detailed data to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, 


Chicago 5, Illinois. 


BONDS PAVE THE WAY FOR V-DAY 





Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines - Generators - Motors - Pumps - Scales 


Fairbanks-Morse 4225.07" 
\ 





Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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As American industry knows, the 
war has increased the population 
and accelerated the tempo of in- 
dustry in the West and Southwest. 

Perhaps your company is even 
now eyeing one or more of the 
western or southwestern states with 
a view to moving “out where new 
industrial history begins” in peace- 
time. 

Along the Santa Fe from Chicago 
to California, from Denver to the 


Gulf of Mexico, there are numerous 
industrial sites available which 
offer splendid ‘“‘Western”’ opportu- 
nities for the expansion of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

Santa Fe, working closely with 
the Chambers of Commerce in the 
West and Southwest, has at its 
fingertips vital information with 
respect to available sites, raw 
materials and taxes, employment 
conditions, factory facilities, power, 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 





“a Nae ~~“ 


Fepruary, 1945 


Serving 12 Western and Southwestern States 


climate, housing, schools, trans- 
portation and many other consid- 
erations. 


If you want the facts about indus- 
trial sites anywhere in Santa Fe 
Land, we are eager to serve you. 
Just write J. J. Grogan, Vice 
President, Santa Fe System Lines, 
Chicago 4, Illinois; or contact your 
nearest Santa Fe Traffic Office. 
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)YAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA SROVAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


Royal Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


»da—General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


—Roya Conmmmoghe 
Rotary meets Thursday 


Edward 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkier 


Hotels. Excellent service. &. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres, & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. BRM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 


PHOENIX—CAMELBACK INN. 
May. Warm, dry climate. American plan, selected 
clientele. Jack Stewart, Manager. Write for booklet, 


TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New. modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-810; 
Winter, 65-815. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 














Winter Resort. October to 





LOUISIANA 

NEW ORL. EANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 


MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Nell BR. Messick, General Manager. RM Friday, 13:15. 





MISSOURI 





ST. LOUIS © 


DOWNTOWN S7. LOUIS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 








NEW YORK 





HOST TO THE WORLD 


The Patace Hotel 


Fan Francisco 
enous A. RIEDER, General Manager 
TUESDAY Bet taiaa 
THIRD FLOOR 





ROTAR MEETS 
CLUB OFFICES 


RO ARY 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





WASHINGTON. D.C. 








FLORIDA 

MIAMI-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. BE. @nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2% 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager, 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 


(LLINOIS 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DINING 
RECREATION GROUNDS AND 
BATHING BEACH © DANCING 
W. M. Dewey, Pres. P..d. Weber, Res. Mer, 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 












Chacago 













HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUS OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 


Launched on Testdey, 12:15 











' THE RIGHT ADDRESS 





Overlooking NEW YORK’ $ Only Private Park 








HOTEL [tastes eraser 
| GRAMERCY 
PARK 


NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention. 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50, George H. Newton, Mgr. 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Robert P. Williford, Gen. Mgr. 


Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 

















NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. ale 
Black, Mer. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00. 


300 rooms. 


OHIO 

CINCINNAT!I—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15, 





PENNSYLVANIA 








known creund the worid 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES E. TODD, 
Manager 























TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS——HOTEL PEABODY. “The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown loca- 
Gon, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:157 
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Comment on RorTaRIAN articles 
by readers of THE Roraria 


Weston Stirs Memories 
For G. STANLEY HELPS 
Honorary Rotarian 
Clergyman 


Stoughton, Massachusetts 

I read with pyreat interest in Tu; 
RoTARIAN for December the article 
by T. H. Rose [Saving Britain’s Boys} 


about the boys’ home in Weston-supe: 
Mare, England. My home was in Bath 
30 miles away, and we often visited 
Weston-on-the-Sea to find ourselves re 
invigorated by the ozone-laden air of t 
Bristol Channel. The great rise and fa 
of the tide at Weston causes long 
stretches of sand to become bare for a 
mile from shore when the tide is out 
and the tide comes in very rapidly 
causing plenty of excitement. Out in 
the Channel one can see the Steep 
Holmes and the Flat Holmes rising as 
great island rocks on the horizon. 
Weston was a progressive town, and 


catered to a large number of visitors, 
both by the day and for long periods 
There were, even in my time, fine 


pavilions, shelters, seats, and chairs 
along the esplanade. 

British Rotarians are doing a splen 
did work in sending underprivileged 
boys for a sojourn at Weston. The Great 
Western Station in the picture looks fa 
miliar to me, and the procession of new 
arrivals with their Rotarian chaperons 
gives one a thrill to think of the won 
derful contribution of Rotary to the 
needs of the hour in war-torn England 
as well as here. 


Military Training—a Safeguard 
Believes STANLEY LONG 
Housing Construction 
State of Washington 

Although no one wants war, as more 
than one contributor pointed out in the 
Compulsory Military Training? symposi 
um in THE Rorvarian for January, we 
have had war since time first recorded 
history. The present outlook for elim 
inating this dreadful scourge of man’s 
own making is not good. I doubt if we 
are any nearer permanent peace than 
we were in 1918. 

Therefore, until war has been definite 
ly abolished, the history of the nations 
of the world, as well as our own ex 
perience, definitely dictates that we 
should take all precautions to be read) 
when the testing times come. One of 
these precautions is universal military 
training. 


Make Training Separate Project 
Urges CarL W. Snyper, Rotarian 
Telephone-Company District Manag: 
Sehenectady, New York 
I do not favor administering compu! 

sory military training by school or col 

lege authorities, such as under the ROTC 
plan, as suggested by some contributors 
to the symposium-of-the-month in the 

January Rotarian. I believe it should 
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value would accrue. 
-tor Four Reasons 
WwW. H. Borreau, Rotarian 


t District Governor 


e-l rance Underwriter 
Vassachusetts 
as overseas for 18 months in World 
1 I, ar I believe I can therefore ap- 
te the values of military training. 


the 


butors to Compulsory 
symposium 


/ Training? took 
on one particular benefit or 

ntage of this type of training in 
etime I distinct 
ies Which would accrue: phys- 

nary, national security, and 


myself see four 


in this 
reflecting the 
general, for a 


vie ng military 
I believe I am 
of Americans in 


training 


only 


é G p Poll disclosed that 70 per- 
ce of all persons interviewed on the 
question of military training for every 

died young man for one year 
gave their approval ‘to the suggestion. 


No! ‘Twould Imperil Peace 

s F. N. Mitier, M.D., Rotarian 

ector, Student Health Service 
ersity of Oregon 

gene, Oregon 


KhEelLIeve 


to voice a vigorous protest 
conscription, which 
nber of Rotarians approved in the 
ium-of-the-month that theme 
HE Rorarian for January. I am 
pacifist nor an isolationist, and 

favor support of our Army and Navy 

accordance with the realities of the 

ternational situation. I am a veteran 
(volunteer) of the First World War. I 
hope my son will be willing to give him- 
elf for his country if that is necessary. 
But I consider it of prime importance 
that at this time we do everything in 
wer to prevent war in the future. 

Peacetime conscription will militate 
against peace, for it will, I believe, lead 
to a mad armaments race, which in turn 
\ economic, social, and polit- 
and will perpetuate the 
of war. To promote peace 
we must be people of goodwill toward 
all other peoples and learn tec work and 
live with them. We must set up a strong 
international agency for peace which we 
must implement and support and in 
which we can have faith. 

As a physician, I am fully aware of 
the large number of young men rejected 
for the armed forces because of physical 
defects. But every physician knows that 
a year or two [Continued on page 48] 
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Comfort depends on conditioning of aii 
— in these 6 ways: 


Temperature control. Humidity control. 


Proper movement of air. Introduction of fresh air. 


Removal of bacteria con- 
veyed on dust. 


Removal of dust, pollen, 
and other foreign matter. 


Securing these benefits depends on progress in methods of handling and condi- 
tioning air... and on installing a system that is basically designed to handle 
and condition the air in your bome, so that you may later add more of these 
improvements as they become available or as they fit into your budget. 


Above all it is important to start right — with a system that takes you as 
far as possible along the road to true indoor comfort. That means a Mueller 
Climatrol system. 


Today, standards of indoor comfort are higher. To keep up to date and 
protect your home investment, you need to give this matter No. 1 priority in 
your post-war building budget and allocate a sufficient part to achieve this result. 


Start planning now. Get complete facts on the 88-year performance record 
behind Climatrol equipment — your as- 
surance of efficiency, economy, and the 
utmost in indoor comfort. Then make your 
selection from the most complete line on 
the market . . . including exactly the right 
equipment for your needs, 


Write for free book. 


your choice — gas, oil, or coal 


' 
Specially designed for the fuel of 
Teor out this / 


equipment for homes of every 






coupon ond size, type, and price range — jf j 

ta mail today! old or new. i/ 
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L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO. 
2058 W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Please send me your free book, ““The New Trend,” also 
literature describing furnaces and winter air conditioners for; 


0 Gas D Oi © Coal DCD Gas Boilers 
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SALESMEN, TOO, 
KNOW GEOMETRY 


Euclid could have been a salesman. He'd 
have known that the shortest distance be- 
tween seller and buyer is a straight line 
right to the buyer. 


And any advertiser who wants to back up 
his selling force with the kind of support 
they welcome most, will do as salesmen do 
. .. and tell his story to the buyer—in the 
buyer’s own specialized magazine. There 
is one for the particular field you want to 
reach. 
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EVERY thoughtful adult is concerned 
today about what young people expect 


and want .. . about what they are 
thinking 
Since Rotarians universally are in- 


; 


erested in youth and its problems, a 
good way really to learn what is in the 
minds of young people is to bring a 
group of them before the Rotary Club 

for panel discussion. The Youth Com- 
mittee of Rotary International 
that Clubs hold at least 
youth-panel discussion each year. 

Rotarians will discover that these dis- 
will provide, among other 
things, a fair picture of the effectiveness 
of existing youth programs. More than 
that, a youth panel, properly conducted, 
will give each Rotarian a deeper under- 
standing of the problems confronting 
young people today, and an idea of how 
they approach them. 

Ordinarily a youth panel will consist 
of a chairman and from four to 16 young 
people. The chairman should be a man 
whose experience, versatility, and sym- 
pathy will enable him to conduct the 
panel in an intelligent and interesting 
manner. If possible, he should be a 
member of the Rotary Club, since he 
would be in a better position to direct 
the discussion toward achieving the re- 
sults desired by the Youth Service Com- 
mittee. 

In selecting the young people, it is 
important to get a cross section of the 
youth in the community. 

There should be as many participants 
on the panel as there are topic subheads, 
and each speaker should be selected 
well in advance of the meeting, so as to 
be prepared on that particular phase of 
the topic. Above all, the panel mem- 
should be encouraged to express 
their own opinions, and to pay particu- 
lar attention to local conditions and 
needs. 

In conducting the discussion, the 
chairman should ask the leading ques- 
tions, and see that the discussion is con- 
fined to the topic and in general keep 
the affair moving, so that each subtopic 
is covered as thoroughly as the time 
will permit. 

The panel idea is, of useful 
for other groups as well as Rotary 
Clubs, for through it ideas are crystal- 
ized, and are more fairly presented and 
understood. 

In every nation in which Rotary In- 
ternational functions, Rotary Clubs 
sponsor Youth Service organizations, the 
activities and progress of which can be 
brought before the Rotary Club mem- 
conveniently and convincingly 
through panel presentations 
* * * 
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Further opportunity to “read Rotary” 
in Spanish is provided in Revista Ro- 
rania, Rotary’s magazine published 
monthly in that language. A year’s sub- 
scription in the Americas is $1.50. 


A LITTLE LESSON JW ROTARY 


A TODO adulto inteligente preocup 
hoy lo que los jovenes esperan y lo que 


los jovenes quieren. ...lo que lo 
jovenes plensan. 
Puesto que los rotarios en todo e!| 


mundo estan interesados en la juventud 
y sus problemas, una forma efectiva de 
enterarse de lo que en realidad piensan 
los jOvenes es traer un grupo de ellos 
ante el Rotary club—para que expreser 
sus puntos de vista. El comité pro ju 
ventud de Rotary International 
mienda que los clubes organicen por lo 
menos una discusién de grupo al ajo 
sobre problemas de la juventud. 

Los rotarios veran que dichas discusio 
nes suministran, entre otras cosas, una 
comprobaci6n justa de la efectividad 
de los programas pro juventud existen- 
tes. Es mas, una discusi6n de esta na 
turaleza debidamente dirigida permitira 
a cada rotario comprender mas a fondo 
los problemas que tiene ante si la ju 
ventud actual, y le dara idea de la forma 
de afrontarlos. 

Comunmente un grupo para este tipo 
de discusi6n constara de un presidente 
y de cuatro a 16 jovenes. El presidente 
sera un hombre cuya experiencia, cono- 
cimientos y espiritu comprensivo le per- 
mitan dirigir el grupo en forma inteli- 
gente e interesante. De ser posible sera 
miembro del Rotary club, puesto que 
asi estara en mejor posici6n para diri 
gir la discusién hacia el logro de los 
resultados a que aspira el comité pro 
juventud. 

Al seleccionar los j6venes es impor 
tante obtener una seccion transversal de 
la juventud de la localidad. 

Participaran tantos jovenes en el 
grupo como haya subtemas, y cada ora- 
dor ha de seleccionarse con bastante a! 
ticipacion para que pueda prepararse en 
su fase particular del tema. Ante todo, 
debera animarse a los miembros del 
grupo para que expresen sus propias 
opiniones y para que presten especial 
atencion a las condiciones y necesidades 
locales. 

En la direccién de la discusion, el pre- 
sidente formulara las preguntas princi- 
pales y cuidara de que la discusioén se 
limite al tema y de que se mantenga en 
movimiento con el objeto de que se 
trate cada subtema con tanta amplitud 
como lo permita el tiempo de que se 
disponga. 

Esta idea de discusiones de grupo es 
naturalmente tan util en otros cuerpos 
como en el Rotary club, puesto que asi 
se logra que las ideas cristalicen y que 
se presenten y se comprendan mas im 
parcialmente. 

En cada una de las naciones en que 
funciona Rotary International los Ro- 
tary clubs patrocinan organizaciones pro 
juventud cuyas actividades y cuyo pro- 
greso pueden darse a conocer a los 
miembros de los Rotary clubs cémoda 5 
convincentemente a través de discusio- 
nes de grupo. 
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OMMEULS Of YOUL SUALAAIIE omen soe 


Presenting This 


Car.tos P. ROMULO is 
a Past Vice-President of 
Rotary International, a 
Pulitzer Prize winner, 
and Philippine Resident 
Commissioner to the 
United States. He was 
recently promoted to 
his present Army rank 
of brigadier general 
and has just been in 
the United States on a 

The call of the West 
Harry E. Taytor from England’s War- 
wickshire to Saskatchewan, where he 
homesteaded, cartooned (he did the ac- 
companying self-por- 
trait), sold cigars, and 
for 15 years rode with 
the Northwest Mounted 





Romulo 


special mission. 
lured ROTARIAN 


Police. He has been 
“domestic advisor, fa- 
ther confessor, .and 


Pooh-Bah” to hundreds 
of Canada’s Indian 
wards for 16 years. 

The youngest man 
ever to head the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Eric A. JOHNSTON, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, “has probably done 
more than any other single businessman 
to gain support of management for co- 
Operation with organized labor.” He makes 
his residence in Spokane, Washington. 

A former Powers 
model, “cover girl,” 
Broadway actress, and 
schoolteacher in Ha- 
waii, DEENA CLARK is a 
native of California, but 
is half Greek and “half 
Texan.” Her maiden 
name was Speliakos, 
and she holds a master’s 
degree in Greek drama. 
She spent a month gath- 
ering data for A 60-Hour World!, inter- 
viewing heads of travel agencies, trans- 
port companies, and plane manufacturers. 
—THE CHAIRMEN 
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CLUB 
OF THE PHLIPANE SANDS 
MEETS vere 
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Irrepressible Major P. Mims Rogers, a former lawyer of Florence, Ala- 
bama, and Lieutenant D. L. Mulford, an ex-newspaperman from Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, missed their Rotary Clubs. So they started one 
—not an official one, to be sure, but strong on Rotary spirit. Their first 
Community Service project was to drain the fox hole, here pictured. 
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» By Carlos P. Romulo 


Philippine Resident Commissioner 
to the United States 


HORT weeks ago I was in 
Leyte. Then in three days—it 
would have been 22 days by pre- 
war steamship travel—I set foot 
in San Francisco. Now, as I write 
in New York, I gaze across sky- 
scraper penthouses to a peaceful 
sunset, graying in the twilight and 
smoke of industry. What a con- 
trast to Leyte! There I was amidst 
fox holes and rubble and men who 
were wounded and dying. 

From The Philippines I have 
brought a story to tell the world. 
It is, I think, a Rotary story. It 
started in 1916, when the United 
States Congress promised inde- 
pendence to The Philippines. 
Chapters were written in red and 
white and blue at Corregidor and 
Bataan. 

And now, Leyte. 

You know how brilliantly the 
Americans forced their way ashore 
and to Tacloban, the capital city. 
Their fighting was made easier be- 
cause back in the hills my people 
were hacking at the enemy from 
the rear. For two and a half years, 
Filipinos had fought on and had 
developed an underground move- 
ment which, in the words of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, is the most spec- 
tacular in the world today. 
WOMEN who had not been well 
fed for months brought to the 
beaches for American soldiers 
sacks of rice they had taken from 
enemy warehouses. Long-hidden 
American and Filipino flags waved 
as the liberating soldiers surged 
through the streets. 

Two days after Tacloban was 
freed the military turned the gov- 
ernment over to the Philippine 
Commonwealth. There was no dis- 
order, no violence, no rioting. The 
transition was as smooth as it was 
rapid. The liberating army did 
not dictate to the Filipinos; they 
were to have the government they 
wanted, and President Osmefia 
was ready with a master plan. 

A printing press was uncov- 
ered. The Municipal Building con- 
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It is the realism of idealism — proved by men and women 
of The Philippines and the armies that are liberating them. 


tributed some paper, a convent 
some more, a store some more. 
And on Sunday, October 29, 1944, 
appeared the one-sheet first edi- 
tion of the Leyte-Samar Free 
Philippines, printed in English for 
Filipinos. It announced the re- 
opening of the schools the follow- 
ing day. 

Nothing revealed the physical 
and spiritual blows the Filipinos 
had suffered more than the school 
children. They marched in, not 
like happy and carefree young- 
sters, but little robots. Then they 
saw us—President Osmefna and 
his Cabinet, General Fellers and 
Former Vice-Governor Hayden, 
and their teachers—all smiling 
and wet-eyed too. Immediately 
those children burst out singing 
God Bless America! Two and a half 
years are a long time in children’s 
lives, but they had not forgotten 
the words. 

Schoolteachers brought out old 
schoolbooks. These had been or- 
dered burned by the enemy, who 
had watched auto-de-fes of what 
the Filipino teachers had let them 
believe were the books. But the 
textbooks were safe—if odorifer- 
ous, for they had been buried more 
than two years in tin cans, deep 
in the damp earth. 

Churches had not been closed, 
but they were under police sur- 
veillance and all sermons had been 
subjected to censorship. Now the 
churches were opened without 
hindrance and people could wor- 
ship according to their desires. 

This story of Leyte is to be re- 
peated soon throughout The Phil- 
ippines. Why? Because the United 
States had lived up to its promise 
and when General MacArthur 
said, “I shall return!” the Fili- 


pinos believed him. So they fought 
on, sustained in their privations 
and in their effort by a great faith. 
Now after two and a half years of 
apparent defeat, Americans did re- 
turn and two days later turned 
the government back to the Fli- 
pinos! 

My own eyes have seen at Leyte 
the beginning of the realization of 
a vision—a vision that made life 
livable during that four-month 
nightmare of hell at Bataan, and 
my loneliness bearable in the 
years since last | saw my mother, 
my wife, and my sons. 


= T IS the vision of a world which 
has learned that it is possible for 
men and nations and races, having 
respect and faith in each other, to 
work and live together in peace. 
In this vision is no place for hate. 
I hate with fury things the Japa- 
nese have done, but I cannot hate 
them as a race. I could not hate 
that way and be a conscientious 
Rotarian. For to me, Rotary ex- 
presses the summation of the 
idealism which all humanity must 
accept if the victory sure to come 
is to endure. 

Do cynics say this cannot be 
done? My answer is that they are 
not realists. 

They have not seen Bataan and 
Corregidor, where 7,000 American 
soldiers fought beside 75,000 Fili- 
pino troops, where if an American 
fell, the first to go to him was a 
Filipino; and if a Filipino fell, an 
American comrade rushed to his 
side to help him. 

Nor have they seen Leyte— 
Leyte where faith in men and 
in man’s pledged word, sealed in 
blood, has been proved a thou- 
sandfold. 
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Why Does Hitler Hang On, 


Allied armies are converging on the Reich. But Neelle 


come?...A distinguished American radio comment 


w.. DOES Hitler continue 


the struggle in the face of certain 
defeat? What persuades the Nazi 
hierarchy and the highly compe 
tent leaders of the German Army 
to sacrifice what little remains of 
German manpower and German 
resources to a lost.cause? If they 
are, aS we say, already planning 
the next war, why do they persist 
in wasting effort on a war that is 
already lost? 

The answer is simple. German 
leaders are not at all sure that the 
war is irrevocably lost. They count 
on dissension among the Allies 


They exaggerate the power of 


their new weapons. Moreover, they 
hope that if they can even pro- 
long the war well into 1945, they 
will get better terms than “uncon- 
ditional surrender.” 

During the closing weeks of 
1944, I visited the most important 
military fronts in Italy, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland. 
I talked with many Government 
officials, diplomats, and military 
leaders in Rome, Paris, Brussels, 
and London. I interviewed Ger- 
man prisoners and civilians. Above 
all, I talked with the men who are 
fighting the war in the front lines. 
My dominant impression is that 
Germany is still stronger than 
seems possible when the war is 
viewed from the American side of 
the Atlantic. 

The Nazi war machine may col- 
lapse. The failure of the German 
offensive in December produced 
strains which may shorten the 
war. But this major effort also 
taught us that we underestimated 
what remains of German air pow- 
er, tank power, and supply power. 
We continue to destroy Germany’s 
war industry, but she always 
seems to have enough left to put 
up a good fight on three fronts. 

Are Hitler’s hopes altogether 
vain? What about his new V- 
bombs and his jet-propelled air- 
planes? Can they help him get 
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better terms than unconditional 
surrender? Is there any chance 
that he can capitalize on the de- 
veloping differences between the 
United States, on the one hand, 
and Britain and Russia, on the 
other? An examination of these 
questions should tell us why Hit- 
ler fights on. 

The V-bombs are a terrible war 
weapon. With unlimited oppor- 
tunity to make them and launch 
them, Hitler could both terrorize 
and weaken his enemies. I had a 
chance to study the effectiveness 
of the V-2, for which there is yet 
no answer. It gives no warning of 
its approach and destroys an enor- 
mous area. The V-1 or buzz bomb 
is equally deadly, but it cannot 
travel so far. Because it flies more 
slowly at a lower altitude, it can 
be intercepted. The proportion 
that reaches intended targets is 
steadily declining. German jet 
fighters are faster than any Allied 
planes, but they need more time 
to reach maximum speed. 


Borinc the first weeks the jet 
fighters were used, they accom- 
plished little. The German pilots 
were still experimenting and had 
not worked out the best way to 
utilize the extraordinary speed of 
which these planes are capable. 
They were also unable to remain 
in the air for any length of time. 
But Allied aviators are convinced 
that the jet plane will play a high- 
ly important réle in aviation. They 
hope, before long, to surprise the 
enemy with a better jet plane than 
the Germans have produced 

No new weapon, no matter how 
effective, is likely to win a war. It 
can prolong a war or make war 
more destructive, but neither the 
V-bombs nor the jet planes have 
given Hitler the illusion that he 
is going to win. They have boosted 
home morale by giving Dr. Goeb- 
bels a good talking point. Thus 
they have made it easier to per- 


suade the German people to go 
fighting. 

Hitler’s hope that Russia, Brit. 
ain, and the United States migh; 
begin to pursue their separate in. 
terests if the war continued into 
1945 has been justified by events 
Despite continued calls from Brit. 
ain and the United States for a 
post-election meeting of Roose. 
velt, Stalin, and Churchill, no such 
meeting had been announced at 
the turn of the year. Much has 
been lost by this postponement. 

At Dumbarton Oaks, Russia re- 
served the right to veto joint ac- 
tion against an aggressor. Yet how 
can there be collective security ua- 
less each nation agrees in advance 
to abide by the collective decision 
of all other nations? The whole 
principle of international coépera- 
tion depends upon the willingness 
of every nation to surrender the 
right to wage aggressive war. In 
the prewar period the Soviet Un- 
ion made substantial contributions 
to the League of Nations and its 
principles. But since Russian mil- 
itary power has swept the Ger- 
mans out of Russia, the Balkans, 
and the Baltic States, the Soviet 
Union has pursued an indepen- 
dent policy with regard to all her 
neighbor countries. This policy is 
one of power politics without the 
slightest regard for the rights of 
weaker peoples. 

In an effort to protect her own 
position as a world power, Great 
Britain has revived imperial am- 
bitions. Winston Churchill still 
thinks of the Mediterranean route 
to the Far East as the life line of 
the British Empire. His sense of 
history and his conservative back- 
ground combine to remind him 
that the British have always op- 
posed Russia’s entry into the Med- 
iterranean. In Afghanistan, in 
Persia, in Turkey, and in the Bal- 
kans, Russian and British inter- 
ests have long fought one another. 
They are at war today even 
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the first interest of both 
es is the defeat of Germany. 
‘he Churchill Government seems 
t monarchy for Spain, Italy, 
reece, and Yugoslavia, probably 
e the monarchy is a con- 
nient rallying point for the con- 
tive forces of law and order. 

symbol which has powerful 
peal to a distracted people seek- 
n escape from communism. 
101 Generally speaking, I found 
nited States diplomatic and mili- 
y leaders abroad on the side of 
he British. They have worked 
ole & closely with British leaders in cri- 
situations. They share their 
ess dislike of a communist solution. 
the Most of them doubt that Greece or 
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In It will be ready for democratic 
'n- government at the end of the war. 
yns The choice, they feel, lies between 
its a communistic Europe dominated 
il- by Russia and a much more con- 
or. servative Europe in which Great 
18 Britain, France, the Vatican, the 
et United States, and other powers 
n- will continue to exercise a moder- 
er (gating influence. They would wel- 
is come Russian codperation. They 
he (getear Russian domination. All these 


of Bthings Hitler knows. They help 
mto explain his belief that, given 
n fgetime, they might affect the con- 
at [eeduct of the war. They make the 
n- men around Hitler feel that on the 
|| [diplomatic and political war fronts 
te ~fmatime is now on their side. 
§ [ff “Unconditional surrender” is, in 
yf [the opinion of most military lead- 
c- [Reers, the Allies’ greatest propagan- 
n [da mistake of the war. Whatever 
» it did to fortify Allied home mo- 
| fale, it did much more to stiffen 
n {@ German morale. It also pointed up 
- [the separate policies of the Big 
| Three since the Russians never 
approved the Casablanca dictum 
. and have never used it. Their 
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blitzkrieg is now in reverse and 
le on. Why? When will the crackup 


‘¢s his answers to those questions. 


oe 4 Gs 
al. y £ 
Staten vL 
propaganda has always distin- 


guished between Nazis and other 
Germans and has never threat- 
ened to destroy Germany. The 
Russians talk soft, but there is 
every prospect that they will act 
hard. Americans talk hard, but 
there is every prospect that they 
will act soft. 

In essence, there is no such 
thing as unconditional surrender. 
No leader and no group of leaders 
will be in a position at the end of 
this war to guarantee the uncon- 
ditional surrender of 70 million 
Germans. That surrender cannot 
be guaranteed by Allied Military 
Government. Unless and until 
voluntary coédperation is secured 
from a German Government which 
has the obedience of the German 
people, the Allies must enforce the 
terms of surrender on 70 million 
Germans by the use of military 
power. 


Whaat we really mean by “un- 
conditional surrender” refers only 
to the Nazi hierarchy and to the 
military power they have created. 
We are quite willing to work with 
the German people in so far as 
they are willing to work with us. 
I saw that for myself in Aachen, 
the first big German city which 
the Allies took over. Military ad- 
ministrators did little more than 
supervise. 
stores, the banks, the municipal 
services, even the police depart- 
ment. They did it willingly and 
efficiently. They will run the rest 
of Germany for the Allies in the 
same way. 

In order to offset the foolish talk 
of unconditional surrender, a Ger- 
man newspaper in German, pub- 
lished under General Eisenhow- 
er’s supervision, tells Germans 


Germans operated the © 





what the Allies expect to do for 
them. This newspaper features the 
promise to treat Germans fairly, 
to pay them going wages, to see 
that they are fed, to recreate their 
labor unions. It counters these 
promises with what continues to 
happen to them under the Nazi 
regime. The purpose of this news- 
paper is not to coddle the Ger- 
mans, but to save lives by shorten- 
ing the war. 

Hitler hangs on, but not for 
long. I returned from Europe con- 
vinced that there is little chance 
to end the war before another 
Summer is underway. This year 
will certainly see the end of war 
in Europe. But it will not see true 
peace begin. Unless we realize 
that military victory is a begin- 
ning and not an end, we shall re- 
peat our failures of the ’20s. We 
can frown on both fascism and 
communism; by the judicious use 
of food and fuel, of gold and goods, 
we can help defeat the extremist 
and advance the cause of the mid- 
dle way. But it will take infinite 
patience and tolerance. Those who 
shout from a safe distance against 
admitted evils will be less helpful 
than those who applaud each hesi- 
tant step in the right direction. 
Perfectionists can be the curse of 
postwar Europe. 

Germany continues to fight now 
because she sees growing differ- 
ences among the Allies. Unless 
these differences are healed, even 
a defeated Germany can regain 
the balance of power. 

















Now, as never before, is the time to plan for— 


AM FOR steadier jobs. I am 

for steadier jobs because they 

mean high high 
employment, high wages. All of 
these we must have if we are to 
advance our standards of living to 
new highs in the postwar world 

Steadier jobs are the vital con 
cern of every businessman, every 
wage earner, every housewife 
but it is on the basis of good busi 
ness only that I urge my fellow 
businessmen to explore their pos 
sibilities to study means of regu 
larizing employment in their in 
dustries. 

In business theré are two colors 
I dislike. One is red ink in the 
balance sheet; the other is the pink 
discharge slip in the worker’s pay 
envelope. The one spells insecurity 
for the businessman, the other in 
security for the worker 

To some extent, every person is 
security-minded. We all look to 
the future. We try to give our 
children a better education than 
we had so that their future may 
be more secure thanourown. We 
teach thrift so that protection will 
be provided for the day of need 
A progressive society must always 
involve change and, therefore, 
some insecurity. But the hard- 
ships of such change can be miti- 
gated. 

The average person finds it dif- 
ficult to provide out of his current 
income as much security as he 
would like. He spends almost up 
to his income and is rarely able to 
save enough to tide himself over 
periods of unemployment, much 


production, 
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less enough to provide for old age 
It is the victim of 
periodic unemployment who is the 


temporary Ol 


concern of us all. To give him 
steadier work is a job for practical 
minded men. 
Unemployment is a 
There is no one cause of 


complex 
problem. 
it, and, therefore, no one remedy 
If you asked 1,000 unemployed 
persons the real reasons for their 
unemployment, you would get six 
major answers: 


1. Seasonal unemployment. Your 
wife doesn’t buy Christmas toys in 
July. You don’t take your fishing trip 


in December. The people who make 
seasonal items or who cater to seasonal 
wants are subject to seasonal unem- 
ployment. 

2. Seasonal supply. Nature matures 
fruits, vegetables, and other crops ac- 
cording to her own timetable. You 
cannot harvest them until they are 
ripe. You don’t can them out of sea- 
son, and this, too, makes for seasonal 
unemployment. 

3. Technological unemployment. The 
radio displaced the phonograph; the 
automobile displaced the horse and 
buggy; the two-way-stretch girdle dis- 
placed the whalebone corset. The 
progress of man makes countless mil- 
lions change their means of livelihood 

for the better, we think, but still, 
the dislocation it causes is technologi- 
cal unemployment. 

4. Casual unemployment. The man 
who shovels the snow from your side- 
walk, or who prunes your shade trees 
in Summer, the man who picks up odd 
jobs where he can find them—he is a 
frequent victim of casual unemploy- 
ment. 

5. Cyclical unemployment. None of 
us can forget the dismal, dishearten- 
ing, distressing days of the depression. 
Human wants were great, many of 
them were unsatisfied, but the motor 
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of our economic machine was stalle 
If we can provide steadier jobs, we ca 
go a long way toward forestalling 
clical unemployment. 

6. The The me 
who can’t get along with their foreme 
or fellow workers; who haven't 
ability or strength to hold on to thei! 
Their problem is physical 
psychological, not economic. 

These are the six major causes 
of unemployment. Business must 
do something about them. 

Many businesses and top execu- 
tives already are giving sustained 
attention to regular operations 
All credit to those employers who 
are today providing millions of 
steady jobs in insurance, banking, 
retailing, wholesaling, and even in 
manufacturing. This is excellent 
but we must go further. 

There are thousands of ways in 


unemployables. 


jobs. 


which industry can 
take and is_ taking 
positive action. Many 





fuel dealers, for exam- 
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have worked out arrange- 


with other employers 

e peaks come at different sea- 

SO! sy exchanging men and 

equipment they have made stead- 
er jobs. 


\ pump manufacturer had made 
ales in the Winter when most 
milk-processing customers 
were renovating their plants. To 
avoid layoffs in the slack season he 
diversified his line and is now sell- 
g to many other food and non- 

1 industries. 

\ hardwood-floor manufacturer, 
na one-industry town, found he 
could give steadier jobs by build- 
ing a warehouse and manufactur- 
ing for stock in the slack season. 
As an extra dividend, he found 
that his accident-insurance pre- 
miums dropped be- 
cause his experienced 
workers have fewer 
accidents than green 


CASUAL WORK 
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On them depends the future of free enterprise. 


hands hired in rush periods do. 

Another company charged un- 
employment-compensation costs to 
departments where the layoffs oc- 
curred. This made each depart- 
ment head conscious of the costs 
of unemployment, and spurred 
him to seek ingenious methods of 
regularizing the flow of materials 
through the plant. This greatly 
reduced the number of layoffs. 

A meat packer* in Minnesota 
has given steady employment by 
packaging his goods and develop- 
ing new nationally advertised 
canned products—and, incidental- 
ly, he has greatly increased his 
profits in the process. 

Many industries, I know, can- 
not give steadier jobs. We can- 
not demand steadier jobs where 
they are unattainable. But I also 
know this: that businessmen can 
solve most problems placed before 
them and must make greater prog- 
ress toward solving this one if we 
are to build coéperation between 
management and worker. 

This discussion of greater em- 
ployment stability naturally raises 
the question of paying wages by 
the year—the annual wage. For 
whether a man works throughout 
the year or not, he nevertheless 
eats every day, his rent is due 
every month, and his other living 
expenses continue. Therefore, the 
demand for wages by the year is a 
natural one. Can a free society 
meet it? I think progress can and 
must be made voluntarily. Other- 


* Jay C. Hormel. See They Stay If You 
Pay, in THE RorariAn for April, 1944. 
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wise, it may be forced upon us. Of 
course, the system of unemploy- 
ment compensation which oper- 
ates in the United States in one 
sense constitutes for victims of 
short spells of unemployment a 
partial step toward an annual 
wage—some income every week 
But unemployment compensation 
is only half rations—and unem- 
ployment itself is wasteful! 

If a man steadily draws $30 
every week, he has a job with the 
equivalent value of $55,000 invest- 
ment at 3 percent—because if he 
had $55,000 drawing 3 percent, his 
income would be just about $30 a 
week. If you had a $1,000 bond 
bearing 3 percent, and sometimes 
received the interest and at other 
times didn’t, you would not value 
the bond at par value. If the in- 
terest payment were skipped of- 
ten, you might write down the 
value to zero. Can the workman 
be asked to look upon his job any 
differently? 

A leading manufacturer, in ex- 
plaining the origin of his annual- 
wage plan, said that management 
expects a little too much in asking 
that labor be loyal when factory 
workers know that they are the 
first to be separated from the es- 
tablishment if business clouds be- 
gin to appear. He saw a distinct 
improvement in industrial rela- 
tions as a result of the institution 
of the plan. 

What about the economics of 
annual wages? I know that the 
temper of the times encourages 
“easy solutions,” panaceas. “Let’s 
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pass a law” is too frequently pro- 
posed as a ready solution. But I 
cannot emphasize too strongly 
that in the world of economics 
there are no patent-medicine 
cure-alls. The German people, I 
think history will wel- 
comed and supported Hitler be- 
cause they believed that he could 
solve their problems of mass un- 
employment. I think history also 
will record that the majority of 
Germans have lived to rue their 
course and to recognize that there 
are no economic miracles. 

I hope we in other nations can 
avoid learning the hard way 
What I mean is this: I think it is 
a mistake to force annual wages 
down the throats-of management 
by government order. The job 
regularity attained might be more 
than offset by the loss of our tra- 
ditional freedom. If 
must pay an annual wage, many 
will hesitate to engage in business. 
Then government would be tempt- 
ed to step in and become the em- 
ployer, as is the case in Russia. 

We must always remember that 
Wages are paid, not out of the 
boss’s pocket, but out of the pro- 
ductivity of the enterprise. If the 
boss can’t find a market for his 
products, then eventually the 
scheme breaks down. 

I would be unfair to my fellow 
businessmen if I left the thought 
that this problem is theirs and 
theirs alone. Those who are cus- 
tomers of business—the users of 
our products—have a responsibil- 
ity as well. Jerky or spasmodic 
buying does not make for steady 
jobs. And those who are in the 
service of government must do 
their part. Business must have 
assurance of its chance to main- 
tain its own security if it is to give 
its employees assurance of their 
security. And that should be 
framed in gold letters over every 
executive desk in government. 

Obviously, it is impossible for a 
great steel corporation, for exam- 
ple, to go it alone and make an an- 
nual-wage commitment for all its 
employees. Its need for labor de- 
pends on the demand for steel. [f, 
however, we can stabilize produc- 
tion and employment in key in- 
dustries that use steel, that will 
help to stabilize employment in 
the steel and other industries. Just 
as instability tends to be cumula- 
tive and contagious, so stability, 
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likewise, tends to expand its be- 
neficent influence. 

The phrase “annual wage” has 
not become standardized and I 
hope it won’t. There is no one 
best method of stabilizing employ- 
ment nor is there one best annual- 
wage scheme. We have the Nunn- 
Bush plan, the Hormel plan, the 
Proctor and Gamble plan, and 
many others. Each has its merits; 
no one plan will fit all conditions. 

As we prepare for the postwar, I 
would like to recommend that all 





Varied Views 
on postwar problems have been 
and will be aired in the series 
‘A World to LIVE In’—of which 
this is installment Number 41. 





businessmen study ways to elim- 
inate needless layoffs and need- 
less unemployment. I advocate 
thorough exploration of the in- 
numerable techniques which some 
employers have successfully ap- 
plied. Perhaps you will then find 
some way of applying the annual- 
wage idea to your shop. In some 
cases, the approach should be 
piecemeal—job by job or depart- 
ment by department. Some of us 
might pick out a particular job in 
our plants and see if that one job 
could not be made more regular. 

I would like, too, to see more 
emphasis placed upon rewards for 
a high level of steady employment. 
We have already made a start in 
this direction in the United States. 
Most of our State unemployment- 
compensation laws have _incor- 
porated a system of experience 
rating under which steady employ- 
ment is rewarded through lower 
tax rates upon employers. In some 
States this potential savings 
amounts to $30 or $40 per $1,000 
of pay roll. Here is a tangible 
concrete incentive held out by gov- 
ernment for more regular employ- 
ment. If we want to keep this in- 
centive, we must act upon it and 
demonstrate that it is inducing 
steadier jobs. 

My goal for my own country is a 
high level of production, of em- 
ployment, and of wages. You can’t 
build a steady economic structure 
on the quaking foundation of ir- 
regular jobs. There is no snake 
oil that will cure our unemploy- 





ment problem. 


What I am COm.- 
mending is a willingness to look at 
it with an open mind. Let us ayoiy 
embracing the new just because }; 


is new. But let us not be afraid > 
new ideas. Let us look and pla; 
ahead. That is what the girl a; 


the lathe in Leningrad was doing 

As many readers of this maga. 
zine know, a short time ago I wa 
in Russia. I visited Leningrad 
One of the most heroic contests of 
all time was the defense of that 
city. Leningrad was a town of 
about 2% million people. It 
now a town of about 500,000 peo. 
ple. It was surrounded by the 
Germans for 29 months. 

During the early part of the 
siege, the Mayor and the general 
who were in charge of the defense 
of Leningrad, determined that 
they would have to take some he. 
roic means. They first organized 
the city to build a better Lenin- 
grad. They gave prizes for blué. 
prints and designs for better sec- 
tions of the city. They put large 
bulletin boards throughout the 
community saying, “You are not 
fighting for the Leningrad which 
is perishing under German siege 
guns today; you are fighting for a 
better Leningrad which will arise, 
phoenixlike, from its ashes.” Ad- 
ditional rations—another slice of 
bread—were given to the winners 
The people began fighting not for 
the Leningrad which was disinte- 
grating before their eyes, but for a 
Leningrad of tomorrow, a better 
city, a more beautiful community, 
something their children would 
enjoy even though they did not 

I talked to a young girl at work 
at a lathe. “Was it hard during 
the siege?” I asked. 

She said, “Mr. Johnston, it cer- 
tainly was, particularly when we 
had little to eat. There were times 
when I drank the oil out of my 
lathe.” 

“Were you frightened?” 

“T certainly was,” she answered. 
“TI can remember one time when a 
shell came in and killed the girl 
working next to me at the lathe, 
but I dared not leave my lathe. 
It must goon. I must protect it.” 

Perhaps the rest of us can have 
as our slogan that we are working 
not for a world which seems to 
be distintegrating before our eyes, 
but for a better world tomorrow. 
Steadier jobs for all will help, | 
think, to hasten it. 
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“eyes Can Be Inside Too’ 


This story of Old Yerma is second-prize winner in 
the contest on ‘The Man Who Taught Me Most.’ 


By Harry E. Taylor 


Rotarian, Kamloops, B. C., Canada 


E WAS a Cree Indian. His 
limbs were bent and age-stiffened. 
He had been blind for many years. 
Not only was he always uncom- 
nlainingly cheerful, but he was 
wise in that deep wisdom which 
the select few seem able to distill 
from the seething ferment of life. 

| was an eager youth fired with 
the enthusiasm of the new hori- 
zons of the new West when old 
Yerma first visited my homestead 
cabin in the virgin northland of 
Saskatchewan. His log shanty, on 
the northern edge of the Indian 
reservation, was a long mile from 
my cabin, but his blindness was 
never a hindrance to his journey- 
ings. A long stout stick, hard- 
smoothed by years of use, was 
Yerma’s all-seeing eye. Through it 
he saw che trees and the rutted 
trails, the rail fences and the rocky 
shores of the dark sloughs. 

“Eyes can be inside too,” he told 
me. “Lotsa men with eyes out- 
side don’t see much.” 

Yerma taught me the inestima- 
ble value of a serene acceptance of 
those things which cannot be 
changed. I had often heard the 
proverb “What can’t be cured 
must be endured.” Yerma taught 
me that what cannot be cured can 
not only be cheerfully endured, 
but can actually enrich the mind. 
Vhen I would watch that blind 
and ancient cripple tapping his 
confident way to my door, I real- 
ized for the first time there is no 
worthier sight than a brave man 
matched in conflict with adversity. 

| once foolishly told Yerma that 
1 would be mighty mad at every- 
body and everything if I should 
ever go blind. He laughed. 

“Getting mad at everything is 


like getting mad at the trees and — 


the sky,” he told me. “Sometimes 
you see a crow with one leg off, eh? 
Or maybe a blind old horse? He 
don't get mad Getting mad is like 
jumping in the big river when you 
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can’t swim. You hurts yourself.” 

That I was at the age when 
youth is irreverent and cocksure 
makes it less understandable how 
old Yerma influenced me so pro- 
foundly. Above all else, he taught 
me that happiness depended upon 
no secret or elusive formula, that 
it consisted merely in living in 
harmony with one’s surroundings. 
Yerma had attained that harmony 
through a realization of his com- 
plete “oneness” with Nature in all 
its manifestations. 

“The earth breathes,” Yerma 
said. “Don’t you ever feel the 
earth breathing, just like us? Come 
nighttime, everything sleeps. 
Come morning, everything wakes 
up. Springtime is like the young 
bucks. Summer is like the pretty 
squaws. Come Wintertime, every- 
thing gets cold and dies, just like 
us. No good to grumble. Every- 
thing happens to everybody; it 
keeps on going round and round, 
all the time. That’s the way the 
Big Tyee made it.” 


Dip YERMA was a perfect ex- 
ample of “wantlessness.” Any- 
thing more than the simple needs 
for warmth and food and shelter 
were, to him, merely geegaws to be 
politely admired and wondered at. 
While aware that the way of life 
of white men required them to pos- 
sess more of the _ superfluous 
things, he was so apt at placing 
worldly goods in their just pro- 
portion to the fundamentals that 
I often felt ashamed. 

One afternoon the old man es- 
sayed a short cut home during a 
heavy storm. He fell between two 
logs and broke a leg. Indians 
found him and carried him home. 
They set the broken limb in snug- 
ly carved splints, bound with 
thongs of twisted grass. The old 
widow woman who brought him 
food and attended him had a son 
dying of tuberculosis. After three 





days, Yerma fashioned a pair of 
crutches, and told his nurse she 
must go back to her boy. 

“I get along fine,” he told me; 
“the cookstove’s close handy, and 
the matches and the grub. I chop 
kindling too, if it’s piled on the 
high stump near the door, so I 
don’t have to bend down.” 

Yerma would never talk about 
his bad luck; in fact, I am quite 
sure he would never have ad- 
mitted that there was such a thing 
as bad luck. When I tried, lamely, 
to proffer sympathy, he chuckled. 

“Always somebody got hurts,” 
he said. ‘“Can’t be alive and not 
get hurts. Birds and trees and 
everything, they all get hurts. No- 
body comes along and says, ‘Me, 
I’m glad. I gotta wife and kids. 
I’m a skookum feller. I got no 
trouble. I’m glad.’ Nobody talks 
like that, eh? Then what for does 
anybody want to talk when he gets 
trouble? Everything is always like 
that. Sometimes everything fine, 
sometimes lotsa trouble. No good 
making lotsa talk. That’s the way 
the Big Tyee makes it.” 

The rain-wetting, the broken 
leg, and the weight of his years 
conquered even old Yerma’s in- 
domitable spirit. In his last help- 
lessness he murmured against 
“making bother about him.” 

He died with his serene smile 
lighting up his brown, wrinkled 
face. To him, death was merely , 
just one of “those things that hap- 
pen all the time to everybody.” 

Old Yerma taught me deep, 
abiding truths which are the only 
sure foundation of any worth- 
while philosophy. I hope I can ac- 
cept the buffetings of fate and the 
final summons of the Big Tyee 
with the serenity and cheerful 
fortitude of the truest friend and 
counsellor a youth ever had. 
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FRIEND of mine, widely 
known for his patience and 
amiability, is keeping a little 
book of names he wants to remem- 
ber after V-Day. On the cover he 
has written a title, The Turning 
Worm, and the list inside includes 
all the tradesmen and others of his 
associates who have taken advan- 
tage of current conditions to mani- 
fest greed or discourtesy. ““When- 
ever some whippersnapper who 
ought to be in uniform asks 
whether I’ve happened to notice 
that we're at war,” my friend says, 
“I’m soothed by the reflection that 
he’s going to learn I did notice.” 

Generally we have short mem- 
ories as to inflictions, and, in spite 
of my own patience and amiabil- 
ity, I am inclined to recommend 
this kind of bookkeeping. No sen- 
sible person expects that business 
will continue going on as usual 
during a global conflict, but, on 
the other hand, no sensible person 
can be unaware that a multitude 
of our fellow citizens are finding 
the struggle an opportunity to “get 
away with murder.” Shortage of 
manpower has given many wage 
earners the green light for slack- 
ness and insolence, and scarcity of 
consumers’ goods has provided al- 
most as many of their employers 
with unconscionable profits and 
impunity in an attitude of “the 
public be damned.” 

My attorney, a commuter, tells 
me that, for 12 years, every morn- 
ing he has stopped at a tobacco- 
nist’s in the railway station to pur- 


om P 
chase cigarettes. Last week he 


found the place unoccupied, ex- 
cept for the proprietor, who was 
jotting down figures. After wait- 
ing some time, the lawyer asked 
to be served, and was answered: 
“Oh, go away! Can’t you see I’m 
busy?” 

A bachelor of my acquaintance 
sent to a department store an or- 
der for a widely advertised brand 
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After the war 
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of breakfast food. Opening the 
bundle a few hours after its de- 
livery, and finding that it con- 
tained a dozen cartons of quite an- 
other brand, he telephoned to 
report the mistake, and was aston- 
ished at hearing, “We can’t guar- 
antee to give you just what you 
want in these days. You’re lucky 
to get anything.” What’s more, a 
protest against this rudeness ad- 
dressed to the management a fort- 
night ago has remained unac- 
knowledged. My bachelor’s real 
luck is that he hasn’t received a 
copy of that crowning imperti- 
nence which, as a printed placard, 
hangs in several establishments: 
“It’s easier to get customers than 
it is to get help.” ' 
The black market, with its ille- 
gal prices, is a common accom- 
paniment of war, but many of us 
who have no intention of dealing 
with these outlaws find their meth- 
ods and charges prevailing in sup- 
posedly respectable shops. 


My, GROCER reports inability 
to supply certain foods because he 
can’t purchase them without buy- 
ing also various other commodi- 
ties that he doesn’t want and can’t 
sell. The ordinary way of han- 
dling this problem is for the mer- 
chant to pass on these unwanted 
goods to the customer. 

In New York, at this moment, 
the best liquor dealers fill orders 
for Scotch only if and when the pa- 
tron will accept an equal number 
of bottles of inferior rum or 
brandy. A woman | know, who 
entertains frequently, telephoned 
an old firm with which she had 
done business for many years, 
and asked whether she might have 
two cases of a favorite whisky, of 
which the legal price is $5.78 a bot- 
tle. Yes, she was told, provided 
she would take an equal quantity 
of poor rum. The whole lot would 
come to $277.44, or $5.78 a bottle 





Uc0n May arn! 


Field notes on the cussedness of human nature ip 
some people, gleaned along wartime wayside; 


By Channing Pollock 


for the whisky and the rum 
When I dined with this woman 
subsequently, we drank only Cali- 
fornia wine—and liked it. 

Sharing the general prejudice 
against “squealing,” my hostess 
declined to report this case to the 
authorities, but she, too, has noted 
the name of the firm for approp 
ate action after the war. It isn't 
only the black market that prof- 
iteers in these days; it’s about 9 
percent of the top-grade trades- 
men. New York recently sent five 
or six merchants to jail for exceed- 
ing the ceiling price on turkeys 
That price was 58 cents a pound 
and I don’t know anyone who paid 
less than 75. If all the butchers 
who broke the law were similarly 
punished, we’d have to build a 
new set of jails. 

The fact that we are at war has 
become the blanket alibi for every 
variety of bad service and bad 
faith. The most expensive apart- 
ment houses are understaffed and 
poorly heated, whatever the avail- 
able supply of decrepit doormen 
elderly elevator operators, and 
fuel. My sister, in a city in the 
Southern part of the United States 
writes me, “Our rooms are warmed 
only for an hour in the morning 
and two in the evening, even 
though our landlord is also a coal 
merchant.” 

In a self-service restaurant in 
Baltimore recently I copied the 
text of a sign that read, “Patrons 
are requested to return trays and 
soiled dishes to the counter.” No 
curtailment of service or conve- 
nience anywhere is accompanied 
by a corresponding reduction in 
price. Taxicabs throughout the 
United States are loaded with six 
or even seven strangers to one an- 
other, but, whatever the law, each 
pays the full fare recorded on the 
meter. In Buffalo, where the driver 
took me on a world tour while he 
deposited his other patrons, the 
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trip from the railway station to 

the Statler Hotel cost me $1.65. 

That one haul, I figured, netted 

river just over $8, plus tips 
inus the sum ultimately 

n on the meter, which sum 
ly went to the company. 

n Lewis Browne, author of 
Believing World, protested 
P t something of the sort last 
November in Chicago, the taxi 

replied, “Aw right; don’t 
me nothin’, you cheap skate!” 
Be one man in a million, Lewis, 
| believe, took him at his word. 

Perhaps our worst sufferers are 
the travelling public, the unfor- 

tes who must travel to live. 


tl 


(Nothing, it seems to me, could be 
quainter than the current adver- 
tisements urging people not to 
travel for pleasure. The man or 
woman who could find pleasure in 
travel these days could find it in 


a German prison camp.) George 
S. Kaufman, the dramatist, writes 
f a touring theatrical company 
with the star in the baggage rack 
and the ingénue riding the brakes. 
That may be a trifling overstate- 
ment, and the railways are doing 
their best, but I can’t say as much 
for most hotel keepers. When an 
old customer, and a frequent one, 
like myself, reserves a room five 
weeks in advance, and then sits all 
night in the lobby waiting for it, 
he might blame unavoidable stress 
—if that same lobby weren’t full 
of a convention of visiting firemen, 
wearing paper caps and the se- 
raphic expressions of delegates il- 
luminated from within. 

This inclination to spend money 
at the bar, a candid Boniface ex- 
plained to me, is the main reason 
for preferring conventions to reg- 
ular but comparatively abstinent 
When one of these does 
get the promised room, it is more 
than likely to be littered with 
soiled towels, cigarette butts, and 
liquor bottles that have outlived 
their usefulness. When I com- 
plained of a chamber without toi- 
let facilities of any kind (price 
$5.50 a day for single occupancy, 
and for which I had waited from 
9 P.M. to 4 A.M.), the clerk bade 
me, “Think of the boys in the fox 
holes.” I did—but the boys in the 
fox holes didn’t have to be men- 
tally alert and sartorially immacu- 
late on a lecture platform at 10 
that morning. 

There is this to be said for the 


guests. 
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hotel keepers: An _ astonishing 
number of the travelling public 
insists on keeping their rooms for 
hours after that at which they 
promised to check out. That is an- 
other painful manifestation of the 
indifference to the other fellow’s 
rights and comfort that has be- 
come common since the war. I 
have seen 50 hungry travellers 
waiting conspicuously to get intoa 
restaurant car while a dozen 
gorged diners smoked cigarettes 
and discussed the state of their 
business or their souls. A hotel 
manager I know surrendered his 
own room to a woman with a 
young child, on condition that she 
remain only until morning, and 30 
hours later was still trying to re- 
gain possession. 

There’s probably no fun left in 
the hotel business, but there must 
be quite a lot of profit. I shouldn’t 
dare guess at the number of clerks 
willing to accept a $5 bill under 
the registry slip in lieu of a res- 
ervation—or the number of $5 
bills that come their way. Now 
that “there’s a war,” this kind of 
lubrication for business machinery 
has become part and parcel of so 
many transactions that a list of 
them might be days passing a 
given point. Boiling oil wouldn’t 
get-out of me the name of the im- 
portant official who told me, “If I 
had my choice of methods of get- 
ting rich quick, I’d take an outside 
job in almost any of the Govern- 
ment agencies.” 


: . area, 


IT’S FUN, sometimes, to 
blow off steam. Channing 
Pollock (who really is a 
genial fellow) has done a 
good job of it here for all 
of us. 


BUT NOT ALL clerks are 
discourteous, nor is every 
shopkeeper a chiseller. So 
let’s have some stories of 
folk who are behaving 
themselves, true anecdotes 
of people who are giving 
friendly service in wartime. 








Sharing his ordinary patience 
and amiability, as aforesaid, I 
share also my friend’s hope, if not 
his faith in The Turning Worm. 
I should like to think that at least 
a few of this army of chisellers and 
bullies who feather their nests 
while our other army is fighting 
for our country, may reach a day 
of reckoning after the war. Some 
of the former might even reflect 
that there wil! be an after-the-war, 
and that, in the long run, ill-gotten 
gains may not balance the loss of 
goodwill and good customers. 
Frankly, I’m afraid both dreams 
are idle. If there’s anything that 
can make America mad for more 
than a moment, I haven't discov- 
ered it, and we probably shall have 
forgotten the war itself, and for- 
given the Japanese and the Ger- 
mans, in the first boom days that 
follow. 

“Jones?” my friend will cogitate. 
“What was it he did to me? Wasn't 
he the fellow who put starch in 
my sugar and nearly brained me 
with a meat cleaver when I com- 
plained? Oh, well, he may have 
needed the money, and, anyway, 
it’s much easier to go on dealing 
with him than to hunt up a new 
market!” 
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it is published, you'll get 
a $5 war savings stamp 


(or check if you reside 
outside the U.S.)—E£ds. 
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= thousands of would- 


be travellers are enthusiastically 
window-shopping for a trip abroad 
soon after V-Day. More than 500 
requests are on file at the Holland 
America Line for space on the 
Nieuw Amsterdam’s first postwar 
sailing. On the day Paris was lib 
erated, the French Line’s New 
York office received 400 requests 
for passage to France. Pan Amer- 
ican Airways estimates that in the 
typical postwar year, 233,500 pas- 
sengers will go to Europe, and it 
has a tentative 
trans-Atlantic departures weekly 
to handle its share of the rush 
The most important factor in the 
prospective travel stampede is, of 
course, the airplane. Formerly 
thousands of Americans 
barred from vacationing 
because ships took five or more 
days to cross and an equal time 
to return, thus using up most of 
their holiday. After the war a 
stenographer will be able to leave 
Friday after office hours, spend 
two weeks shopping on the Rue 
de la Paix, board a Sunday-night 
plane that will return her to her 
typewriter on Monday morning 
The planes now spanning the At- 
lantic in routine flights at the av- 
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erage rate of one every 20 minutes 
prove that a postwar “commuter 
service” by air to all countries 
And rates will be 
so low that an American business- 
man will be able to take his wife 
and children to Europe as inexpen- 
sively as they formerly spent their 
two weeks’ vacation in Summer 
travel at home. 

It is uncertain how soon after 
the war this urge to go abroad 
can be satisfied, but the United 
States State Department was is- 
suing tourist 
months after the 1918 Armistice. 
First priorities this time will be 
given those engaged on urgent 
postwar reconstruction work. 
Class Two priorities will go to 
businessmen working on rehabili- 
tation projects, and refugees who 
are anxious to get back to their 
homes. Then passage permits will 
go to naturalized citizens who may 
be worried about relatives in the 
old country, and to those who own 
property and have legitimate rea- 
son to take up transportation 
space. These passengers will travel 
in the same troopships and bucket- 
seated air transports that bring 
the boys home. 

According to exhaustive surveys 


is practicable. 


passports six 





tot 
made by travel officials, Englap mh 
is slated to be the top overseg = $14 
tourist drawing card for Amer. pre 
cans, with France next and Ita! ® at 


and the Mediterranean countri 
third. South America will be high 
on the list. Several air lines haye 
drawn up tentative rates and 
schedules. Transcontinental and 
Western Air is even now convert. 
ing five 36-passenger Stratoliners 
for peacetime use. Pending 
proval of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, they will inaugurate daily 
flights to London in 22 hours and 
40 minutes at a fare of $263.80 
TWA has also ordered 40 Lock- 
heed Constellations, 57-passenger 
transports which will later take 

















New Yorkers to London in about 
half that time for approximatel) 
$193.50. . e 
American Airlines expect deliy- 
ery of thirty 56-passenger Douglas Al 
DC-6s by June, 1945, and will use ex] 
them on the run to Great Britain ou 
with both Detroit and Boston wi 
serving as take-off points. Penn- ue 
sylvania Central Airlines is buying 
fifteen 48-passenger DC-4 trans- 
ports for New York-to-London -™ 
flights. Pan American Airways’ 
first flights to London will be UC 
made in 108-passenger DC-7s in 13 A 
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h and 40 minutes, at a fare of 
¢148. It has seheduled two ex- 
) press flights daily from New York, 
S .t $267 round €fip. 

Most travel Officials expect a 
nostwar boom in trips to Russia. 
Northeast Airlines, Northwest 
\irlines, Pennsylvania Central 
nd Airlines, and Pan American all 
a plan flights to Moscow, some of 
! them for as 'ow as. $290. 

! vaii will be among the first 
tice [ee tourist targets. Five major air lines 
are competing for the sky route to 
and the Islands, pushing the passage 
On) price down to the level of the pre- 
war steamship fare. Pan Ameri- 
can plans two 128-passenger 
ke flights daily which will bring Alo- 
ha Tower within eight hours of the 
Golden Gate at a cost of only $96 
per passenger. 

liv- ght now Americans can fly to 
oF Alaska, with its magnificent, un- 
explored wilderness and its possi- 
ties for fishing and hunting, on 
lar PAA schedule from Seat- 
tle to Nome at a fare of $421.20 
ing nd trip. TWA plans to take us 
a from Chicago to Nome in 13 hours 
$231.84 
- ousands will dip into the vast 
tourist treasure chest of Latin 
13 America. Tomorrow’s tourist 
t choose to fiy to Mexico City. 
He could go in the American- 
Aerovias Braniff’s power- 
ful two-motored DC-3, operated 
over 2,634 miles of routes under 
authority of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Or he could take off through 
any one of Pan American’s five 
gateways that dot the United 
States’ southernmost border. East- 
erners may leave from New Or- 
leans, arriving in Mexico City 
three hours and 15 minutes later, 
at a cost of $46.50, less than half 
the present rate. 

Spending less than a nickel a 
mile for passage, you can fly the 
Andes to the sportsman’s paradise 
of Chile, where there are streams 
that yield 27-pound rainbow trout, 
and 3,000 miles of ski runs unriv- 
alled even in Switzerland. Even 
lower rates will be in effect on pro- 
posed nonstop flights. The pro- 
posed PAA schedule will cut the 
present one-way fare from New 
York to Rio from $491.35 to $175, 
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and the flight time from 91 hours, 
15 minutes, to 21 hours and 25 
minutes. From Los Angeles, pas- 
sengers will be able to reach Rio 
for $225 instead of the present 
$590. 

Pan American thinks that the 
demand for passage to Germany 
will justify two 17-hour flights a 
day to Berlin, round-trip fare 
$290. Round trip to Tokyo will be 
equaliy as inexpensive, and Fuji- 
yama will be within 30 hours of 
New York. The flight from San 
Francisco to Singapore will take 
29 hours—the fastest sea voyage 
used to take 29 days. 

Complete round-the-world trips 
by tourist plane can be an early 
actuality in new superairships 
which will compress the whole 
world into 60 hours of flying time. 
Three major air lines have applied 





@ Minute Editorial ” i 


Almost 2,000 years ago, wise old 
Augustine wrote: ‘‘The world is a 
great book, of which they who 
never stir from home read only a 
page.’’ 

True—but it’s not the whole 
truth, for as Wordsworth observed 
in ‘‘Peter Bell’’: 


He travelled here, he _ travelled 
there; 

But not the value of a hair 

Was head or heart the better. 


Thomas Fuller, back in 1732, 
put it less elegantly: ‘‘If an ass 
goes travelling, he’ll not come 
home a horse.’’ 

Yes, it is true that travel can 
broaden one, but it is also true 
that familiarity can breed con- 
tempt. And herein lies a problem 
for all thoughtful people to con- 
template as technology makes it 
probable that ‘‘going abroad’’ 
will be a commonplace experience 
after the war 

Rotary has proved the value of 
fellowship as a force in interna- 
tional affairs. But fellowship 
thrives best when participants - 
have been conditioned by a will to 
understand the viewpoints of 
other people, and a thoughtful 
study of their customs, their his- 
tory, and all other factors that 
make them ‘‘different.’’ 

Now—even while a global war 
is cn—is the time to prepare for 
wise postwar travel! 
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p There'll be a postwar boom in travel . . . speedy and palatial airplanes and ships will whisk 


tourists to distant lands and home again at surprisingly low expense ... says DEENA CLARK 


for globe-circling routes. Ameri- 
can Export could inaugurate serv- 
ice on V-Day plus 1, with two 20- 
passenger Flying Aces. Pan 
American has scheduled a 30-day, 
globe-girdling, all-expense cruise, 
including hote!s and sightseeing, 
which will cost approximately 
$900. Passengers will travel at 
300 miles an hour in comfortable, 
153-passenger double-decker Clip- 
pers, delivery of which is expected 
in 1946. As each country is ap- 
proached, its name will be flashed 
on an illuminated panel, facilitat- 
ing intelligent “flightseeing.” 
TWA plans a 27-day deluxe air 
cruise with only three days spent 
in actual flight; the rest of the time 
will be used for sightseeing. 

Come peace, it will take only 
three to six months to produce the 
new time-slashing planes. Doug- 
las Aircraft has already received 
50 million dollars’ worth of orders 
from three air lines, to be filled. as 
soon as necessary materials are re- 
leased by the War Production 
Board. 

The Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation has already built 
and flown a prototype of its post- 
war air liner. The 48-passenger 
“Liberator Liner” has a specially 
designed fuselage combining the 
wing, power plant, and landing 
gear of the famous B-24 bomber. 
Its interior features have been 
dreamed up by Henry Dreyfuss, 
industrial designer responsible for 
the Pullman roomette and the in- 
teriors of the Twentieth Century 
Limited. “Wings” topping the seat 
backs provide both a head rest and 
privacy. An inset light throws 
rays directly on a reader’s paper 
or book, while the person next to 
him can relax and listen to a “pil- 
low radio.” Polaroid windows may 
be adjusted to any degree of light 
or darkness. 

Glenn L. Martin, president of 
the company which bears his 
name, foresees 100-passenger 
planes with private baths and 
showers, personal ship-to-ground 
communication, a card room, cock- 
tail bar, game room for quoits and 
table tennis, a writing room 
equipped with a ticker-tape news 
service, a library, and on the after- 
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deck a plexiglass observation 
lounge. 

Where time is not a controlling 
factor, ocean travel will retain its 
allure. Floating-mine disaster sto 
ries left over from the last war will 
be no deterrent to the vacation 
parade. The fact is that there is 
no case on record in which a tour- 
ist ship ran into a floating mine 
And the first 
“degaussing belts” as protection 


ships will wear 


against magnetic mines 

An American Express official 
states that the first seagoing tour- 
ists can count on tramp trips in 
small ships of the Liberty class 
about eight months after the war 
is over. For the comfort-loving 
traveller, experts agree that pleas 
ure cruises to England and the 
Mediterranean will be ready in ap- 
proximately a year, and that in 18 
months the Continental lid will be 
off. 

Ocean cruises to Scandinavia 


knowledge that y have given 
the best years of their lives to serv- 
ice as troop transports. They ad- 


vocate turning the 83,000-ton Nor- 


mandie into a strictly tourist class, 


mass-transportation vessel, substi- 
tuting cafeteria counters for luxu- 
rious dining rooms, partitioning 
staterooms into small, plain quar- 
ters, and defrilling shipboard ser- 
vice to the point where the liner 
could carry passengers to Europe 
for as little as $50. 

The Cunard Line people are not 
perturbed by such recommenda- 
tions. They assert that the speed 
and performance of their 85,000- 
ton Queens will not be impaired by 
their having borne a heavy war- 
passenger load. On the contrary, 
they expect that the ships’ war 
records will add glamour and in- 
crease popularity. 

United States Lines, sole Ameri- 
can company competing in the 
North Atlantic, has a backlog that 


Photo: International News 








THE NORMANDIE in her prewar prime and a rival . . . forecast a postwar boom in travel. 
The people-in-a-hurry will go by plane, but leisurely tourists will enjoy luxury and ease. 


can be resumed practically simul- 
taneously with the close of the 
war. The Swedish-American Line 
reports that all cabins have been 
asked for on the first tourist sail- 
ing of either the Gripsholm or the 
Drottningholm. 

Some maritime planners have 
suggested that huge liners such as 
the Queen Mary and the Queen 
Elizabeth will be forced to ac- 
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will buy 72 million dollars’ worth 
of new vessels. Its nest egg will 
probably go into the smaller but 
still speedy ships like their Man- 
hattan, America, and Washington. 
As a stopgap while new ships are 
building, they anticipate operating 
“spoils of war” such as the Ger- 
man Europa and Bremen or the 
Italian Rex and Conte di Savoia. 

Plans have already been drawn 








for the Victory, a fireproof, sin. 
proof, seasickproof sailing City 
Mapped out by Vladimir Yourke. 
vitch, designer of the Normandie 
it will be four blocks long and } 
decks high—the largest movabj. 
object in the world. The 36-kng 
floating palace will boast an as. 
sortment of dining rooms wher 
the 4,000 passengers can order 
anything from a hot dog to , 
champagne supper. The promen. 
ade decks will be lined with shops 
and the latest movies will be flowy 
fresh from Hollywood. The pas. 
senger who misses the boat by q 
few hours will be rushed into ; 
seaplane and within a few minute; Ii 
make a landing on the 800-foo: I 


. 
runway on the Victory’s unob. 7 
structed, funnel-less top deck. An 
the designer sets the round-tri 
fare to Europe, all first class, at 
only $150, compared with the pre. 
war $500-plus on the big luxur 
liners. i 
Hosts all over the world are pre. , 
paring with open arms to receiv h 
the influx of tourists. The Swiss | 
Hotel Association is conducting 
classes to teach their waiters and 
bellhops to speak English. Braz . 
is erecting a 6-million-dollar com- d 
bination hotel and casino an hour's 1 
drive from the sparkling bay of t 
Rio de Janeiro. Mexico is simpli- ; 
fying her border regulations s t 
that the expected deluge of Ameri- } 
can tourists can go south with a 
minimum of inconvenience. a 
Attractive plans for buying trips I 
on the installment plan have been , 
worked out. Thousands bought ‘ 
deferred-payment trips the yea! . 
before the war, on the basis of a By ‘ 
25 percent initial payment and the By ‘ 


remainder in 12 monthly install- 
ments after the return home fy ‘< 
Travel agencies are not yet accept- 





ing passage money. They do keep Be 
priority lists, however, which — 
every day increase in length as the By ° 
dammed-up demand for travel i ( 
mounts. ; 

When the war is over, all the Be - 


peoples of the world will be using 
one giant timetable. Miracle & 
planes, supplemented by marvel- 
lous ocean liners, will take tomor- 
row’s traveller on Victory Vaca- 
tions that will cover the globe 
Slashing travel costs and annihi- 
lating travel time, they will bring 
into the range of the average man 
those things which were once the 
privilege of only a fortunate few 
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EPOCHAL MOMENT: signing agreements at the Chicago Conference. The man in center, front row, is Chairman A. A. Berle, Jr., of the U. S. 


Hviation: A Global Problem-thild 


By Luis Machado 


Technical Advisor, Cuban Delegation, 
nternational Civil Aviation Conference 


L FLY LIKE a gull over sea 
nd land was man’s unrealized 
dream until one December day in 
1903 when two bicycle repairmen, 
Wright brothers, kept their 
ng machine” in th over 
and dunes at Kittyhawk, 
th Carolina, for 59 seconds. 
that day, only 41 years ago, 
ition was born. It was a lusty 
1t when World War I broke 
in 1914, and an undisciplined 
one. It blithely ignored the rules 
nations had evolved through the 
centuries to regulate older chil- 


e air 


the transportation family 
the vessels that glide over seas 
and vehicles that move on land. 
When that war was over, the 
world gave attention to this prob- 
lem child. In 1919 to Paris came 
representatives of many countries 
to study it. From their delibera- 
ons came the Civil Aviation 
Navigation Convention, the first 
mational treaty acceptable to 
he world community. Principles 
it charted have proved sound to 
this day, though the men who 
formulated them could hardly 
have anticipated aviation’s fantas- 
tic development. 
That document was reviewed in 
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Photo: International News 


It is growing up fantastically fast. But its postwar 
career has been charted by experts from 54 nations. 


1928 at the International Civil Avi- 
ation Conference, held in Havana 
and Washington, and at various 
Pan-American Conventions since 
then. While details have been re- 
vised, experts at these meetings 
have consistently restated agree- 
ments broached at Paris in 1919. 

But aviation is still the grow- 
ing child—and has been in bad 
company. The Wright brothers 
and other idealists have looked 
upon it as the great hope for uni- 
fying the world into a peaceful 
neighborhood of nations. But we 
have in recent years seen the 
plane become an instrument of 
destruction surpassing a million- 
fold the power it demonstrated in 
World War I. It was natural, 
therefore, and wise as this second 
world-wide cataclysm approaches 
its close that statesmen and tech- 
nical experts should again want to 
meet to study problems created by 
this newest means of global trans- 
port, and to codify agreements 
governing its use. 

In response to this general feel- 
ing and at the express suggestion 
of the British Government at An- 
glo-American conferences during 
the Summer of 1944, the President 


SHRINKAGE OF THE OCEAN 


of the United States asked all AIl- 
lied and neutral nations to send 
representatives to Chicago. All in- 
vited nations, Russia, ac- 
cepted, and the International Civil 
Aviation Conference convened on 
November 1, 1944, and continued 
daily sessions into December. 

Three sections of the agenda 
were carried to a successful con- 
clusion. They were: 

1. The juridical study of the basic 
principles which experience has shown 
should be included in the International 
Code of Aerial 
cessor to the “maritime law” in the 
air. This phase of the work set as a 
goal the modernization of universal 
laws applicable to airplanes, their pas- 
sengers and cargoes, while in transit. 

2. The technical study of basic re- 
quirements in air navigation. Included 
in this section were the rules of the 
air lanes (similar to the “rules of the 
road” on land); the measures for the 
safety of passengers applicable to 
planes; the radio and meteorology serv- 
ices; measures to be taken in case of 
accidents; the codification of rules for 
customs entry, control, 
quarantine, passport inspection, etc.; 
and a general review of recommen- 
dations for minimums for airports, 
supply stations, and the other tech- 
nical methods [Continued on page 57] 
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1938 4 DAYS 194-7 15 HOURS 
“QUEEN MARY” POSTWAR AIRPLANE 


OUR SON or the neighbor’s lad makes mode! 
planes. He builds them of balsa, that wonder y 

of feather-weight lightness at which you ne 
cease to marvel. It comes from Ecuador. . . . You sip 
cup of Sunday-night hot chocolate. If it’s the best yoy 
ever tasted, it is probably from Ecuadorian cacao. 
You move an “ivory” chessman. It started out as 
tagua nut in Ecuador. . . . You sport a “Panama hat 
—yes, sir, a real Montecristi! Its fibers grew and its fir 
weave took shape—where else but in Ecuador? 

Here is a land that deserves to be known as wel! 
its products are. In the western bulge of South Amer. 
ica, Ecuador lies directly under and obtains its name 
from the equator. Though the sun stands straight vy 
above it, Ecuador is said to have a greater variety 
climate than any other country in the world, being sea- 
fresh in the west, mountain-cool in the center, an 
tropically torrid in the east. The region of Quito, th 
two-mile-high capital which lies in the middle area is 
indeed, “the land of eternal spring.” 

The 3 million people who live on this land, which is 
about the size of Texas, dwell mainly on the coastal 
lowlands and on the western slopes of the Andes. East 
of the mountains lie river-laced, little explored jungles 
inhabited by tribes of still savage, still pagan natives 

What Ecuadorians do for a living is revealed some- 
what by the nation’s export list, at the top of whic! 
stands cacao. Then follow ivory nuts, rubber, coffee 
kapok, cinchona bark (for quinine), fruits, rice, balsa 
(in which Ecuador leads the world), gold ore, and 
Panama hats. Though rich in minerals, Ecuador has 
not yet extensively mined them. Petroleum produc- 
tion, however, is mounting rapidly. 

Though parts of Ecuador are still unworked, it has 
known modern civilization as long as any 
other area in the New World. The Caras, na- 
tives of the region, were subjugated by the 
Incas, who in turn fell to the white men un- 
der Sebastian de Benelcazar, a lieutenant of 
Francisco Pizarro, who conquered the power- 
ful Inca Empire early in the 16th Century. 
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QUITO'’S La Compania, a maze of 
golden splendor, is called South 
America’s most beautiful church 














—— — : Rotary in Ecuador 


Rotary has flourished in E 
for the past 18 years. The first 
was formed in Guayaquil, May 
1927, with 25 members. Its first? 
dent was Rudolfo Baquerizo M 
a brother of a former Presider 
the Republic of Ecuador. 

The second Club was formed 
most simultaneously in Quito. 
several years the Rotary Club 
Ecuador were associated with 
























A POPULAR tourist attraction 
in Ecuador is this monument at 
the equator, near the capital 
city. The Quito Rotary Club was 
responsible for its construction. 







A VIEW OF the main patio of 
a monastery in Quito. Palm trees 
flourish despite the high altitude. 
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THIS monument at Guayaquil 
honors the meeting of Bolivar 
and San Martin there July, 1822. 











be y . ; ; 
The movement for independence from the imperial- ee 2if”*. L ewN ee 
stic rule of European monarchs began in Ecuador, . 
hen an unsuccessful uprising took place in the 
Summer of 1809. General Antonio José de Sucre won | 


; 


the battle of independence at the foot of Mount 
Pichincha, on May 24, 1822. Ecuador then became a 
part of the Republic of Greater Colombia, from which 
it seceded in 1830. The present Constitution, promul- 
gated in 1929, provides for a centralized government; 
and Ecuador is making fast strides in social legislation 
and education. 

What the airplane, new highways, more railroads, 
increased ocean shipping, and friendly foreign capital 
will mean to Ecuador in postwar years remains to be 
een. It seems certain that they will mean a new age 
for one of the oldest countries in the Americas. 





JAYAQUIL Rotarians present a box made of their famous balsa wood to their 
inguished visitor, Henry A. Wallace, then Vice-President of the United States. 


bs of neighboring nations in a joint District. Since 1939, however, : , : 
ty have had a District of their own—No. 39. There are now |8 Clubs , sa a - i 
c approximately 400 Rotarians. See, : , ae ym 2 al a > 
Among activities which are paramount in Ecuador are Boys Week speincn ’ A 
" ° 2 . * ; ; a a 
ograms, International Service work, and codperation in support of & |, SS ; 
mmunity hospitals. ade THE GUAYAS River at G 
: uaya- 
Cesar D. Andrade, a member of the Guayaquil Rotary Club, served sa quil, 49 miles from the sea. Most 
tary International as its Third Vice-President in 1940-41. CE eee: of Ecuador's shipping passes here. 
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SHOPS SPILL over on the sidewalk c Ecuador's principal sea- 
port. A tropical and incompactly built c ) 0, Guayaquil is busy 
and ambitious. In recent years it has ' rous improvements in 


streets, transportation, modern building health and sanitation. 


ECUADOR produces most of the world’s Panama” hats, sometimes referred 
to as “jipijapa.” If a round fiber is used, the hats must be thoroughly 
malleted (as below). Women and children are th t adept weavers. 








A MARKET scene in Otavalo, near Quito. Traders wear ponchos of }y 
hues. Here one may buy almost anything from furniture to potatoes, whi, 
said to have originated in the Andes....(Below) Big bunches of green by 
destined for North American tables are loaded on a freighter at Gu 


BELOW: A pile of buttons, umbrella handles, and chessmen—in th 
They are tagua nuts, which comprise one of Ecuador's leading exports 
eraging some 25,000 tons a year. They grow on a stunted type of palm 





Indian girl of Cyambe, along the Pan-American Highway near 

border. ... (Below) Canvas spread on the street in Guayaquil 
eans which are dried in the hot, tropical sun, and then sorted for 
Guayas River region is the best in the world for raising cacao. 
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/: Fishing is good. ... The 16 Galapagos Islands, found 600 miles west, 
part of Ecuadorian territory. They were named for a type of tortoise 
weighs up to 600 pounds, lives 200 years, but is now nearly extinct. 


a . ’ - ell 

OXCARTS still travel Andean slopes, as railway building is difficult. 
The 297-mile Quito-Guayaquil line is the greatest engineering feat in 
Ecuador. With its many bridges and tunnels, it cost 1742 million dollars, ‘ 
many lives....(Below) Chimborazo volcano, linked in memory with Bolivar. 


Photos (wp. 20-23); La Varre from Gendreau, James Sawders, De Cou from game, Weimer from Three Lions, Bucher from same, Pan American Uni 
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You Can Still Be Romantic! 


By M. Bright 


[.. AN ordinary, perfectly hu- 
man man, but no Adonis or Clark 
Gable. In fact, I have a bald spot 
and a thin fringe of gray. But I’m 
still romantic. 

Ten out of ten magazine articles 
I read on the subject remind me 
that to insure long-lasting happi- 
ness in marriage, it is necessary to 
inject it with large and frequent 
doses of romance. Then they leave 
me up in the air wondering where 
in the budget I'll find enough to 
pay for roses once a week, dinner 
at a swank little spot, dancing on 
some dimly lighted roof, and a 
diamond bracelet! The easiest 
thing to do is to laugh the whole 
thing off as just so much printer's 
ink. But when you substitute sin- 
cerity for price tags, they've really 
got something there. I know be- 
cause I’ve tried it. 

Recalling romance doesn’t mean 
you have to rush out once a week 
for a five-pound box of chocolates 
and a half-dozen orchids. That’s 
nice if you can afford it; but with 
my salary such gifts would soon 
begin to crowd the cost of Sonny’s 
Winter coat and the new paint for 
the kitchen. Fortunately, romance 
doesn’t have to come in bunches 
and five-pound boxes. 

The biggest gift—in that word's 
best sense—that I ever gave my 
wife cost just 12 cents. It was dur- 
ing the darkest days of the depres- 
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You don’t need a large budget—just a 
willingness to be kind and considerate. 


sion when even absolute necessi- 
ties were sometimes spread a little 
thin. Lunch money didn’t go very 
far, but I managed to scrape to- 
gether over a number of days 12 
pennies—just enough for a bottle 
of olives for Mary, simply because 
I knew she liked them. My whole 
heart and part of my lunch money 
for a week went into that little 
jar, and Mary knew it. It wasa 
simple gift, but don’t think that 
she didn’t catch the warm little 
feeling that went with it. 

Maybe a lot of folks think I’m 
an old fool because I climb out of 
the car, struggle through barbed- 
wire fences, and get ankle deep in 
mud just to pick the first Indian 
pink of the season. It’s been hap- 
pening every year for the past 30 
years and it’s going to keep right 
on happening until we celebrate 
our diamond anniversary, and 
after. No special reason for it— 
except that the year we were 19 
she said she “just loved” Indian 
pinks. And besides, she was wear- 
ing one in her hair the first time I 
kissed her. 

You will read where “dating” 
your wife will keep you both 
young. We second the motion! 


But don’t get the idea that you 
have to wreck your domestic eco- 
nomic system to do it. You don’t 
have to whirl her from one night 
club to another. Mary and I have 





“ON WARM evenings Mary and 
I stroll through the back yard 
and take a peek at the moon.’ 


found there’s as much romance jn 
holding hands at a movie as ther 
ever was in any dine-and-danee 
spot. On Sunday afternoons we 
hike through the woods and feag 
on sandwiches and lemonade jug 
the way we did when we wer 
kids. On Winter evenings we set. 
tle down in front of the fireplace 
and she reads poetry to me while 
I smoke my old corncob. I’m not 
the “poetry type,” but still it’s fun 

On warm Spring evenings Mary 
and I stroll through the back yard 
to take a peek at the moon. | 
seems kind of natural for me to 
put my arm around her, and be. 
fore I know it I’m telling her she’s 
the dearest girl in the world 
Moonlight and Springtime and us 
—everything for that moment is 
just the same as it was when we 
were 20. Time means nothing 
The moon is the same, our love is 
the same—so what difference does 
it make if we are a few pounds 
heavier and a little gray? 

The books and advice givers 
have been shouting for years 
“Don’t forget her birthday!” 
“Don’t forget your anniversary!’ 
But I haven’t found one yet that 
shouts, “Don’t charge it!” So I'm 
taking it on myself to do the say- 
ing right now. It takes all the 
pleasure out of a gift when the 
first of the month rolls around and 
your wife finds she has to juggle 
the budget to pay for her own 
holiday. I’ve found there's an 
extra little gleam in Mary’s eye 
when I save the money from my 
pay check, pay cash, and never 
breathe a word how much that 
perfume or compact cost. 5o il 
you haven’t the ready cash to pa) 
for the gift of your choice, pick 
something else you can afford. 

Don’t say you have forgotten 
how to be romantic! Romance is 
nothing more than a great deal of 
consideration and a spark of imag- 
ination. I believe every man can 
and should be romantic. If you 
don’t agree, maybe it’s a sign that 
you’ve lost your youthful imagina- 
tion, grown a little careless—and 
even a little less considerate. Ro- 
mance, like love itself, is a vital 
part of married life and J] know it 
can be squeezed into any budget 
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ANTICIPATION: These eager youngsters are watching a puppet show being televised at a WRGB party 
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Says Allen B. DuMont 


ELEVISION has travelled an 

zing, gruelling distance since 

t took form in the labora- 

Already its 525-line trans- 

ion gives it a degree of tech- 

al excellence far transcending 

t attained by any other inven- 

on of comparable importance be- 
e it was given to the public. 

broadcast television 

cture is sent by transmitters and 

seen on receivers built before the 


Today’s 


Fepruary, 1945 


war. They have stood up well, 
but they do not represent the most 
advanced stages of television 
available any more than the auto- 
mobiles in use today incorporate 
the latest developments in trans- 
portation. 

In the laboratory we have tested 
cameras, transmitters, lights, and 
receiving equipment which give 
pictures of subtle gradation even 
when modest amounts of light are 
used. They are better in quality 
than our finest 16-millimeter 
movies and very nearly as good as 
the 35-millimeters. 


This equipment now exists. It 
a portion of the radio 
spectrum we have explored and 
mastered. Some of it is withheld 
from the public fof reasons of 
military security, lack of man 
power or materials for production, 
and/or because—at this writing, 
at least—we are not certain that 
we can offer it to the public with 
any assurance that television will 
have tenancy of a fixed position on 
the dial long enough for consum- 
ers to secure full value from their 
investments in receivers. 

This equipment has been labora- 


operates in 
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tory tested. It is ready ready for 
production when manufacturers 
have finished wartime jobs. 

Technicians skilled in 
manufacture and operation will be 
released from war plants and the 
armed forces. Many tens of thou 
sands of jobs will be needed by 
these workers. Economists and 
major manufacturers have termed 
television the next billion-dollar 
industry. They envision it em- 
ploying factory workers, 
people, entertainers, 
maintenance workers, 
artists, producers of raw material, 
and myriad other main-line and 
tributary workers. 

If the advocates of deferred 
television were to have their way, 
these workers would be unable to 
find jobs in television for an indef- 
inite period of time. Whether or 
not they could find jobs elsewhere 
is questionable. 

One reason given for restraining 
commercial development of tele 
vision is that we are on the eve of 
revolutionary technical discoveries 
which would quickly outmode 
present equipment. It has been 
said, for example, that despite 
Nazi occupation of their country, 
French scientists had probed the 
mysteries of the radio spectrum 
above 300 megacycles for televi- 
sion. But investigation has proved 
the rumor to be unfounded 

We have no assurance that 
high-frequency television ever will 
be satisfactory. Experiments made 
point to difficulties for which no 
solutions are now in sight. In New 
York, for example, only 15 percent 
of the people between a transmit- 

ter and the hori- 

—ume zon could 
reached by a very 
high frequency 
signal of sufficien 
strength to get 
satisfactory recep- 
tion. Engineers 
know no 
overcome the en- 
feebling of 
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DR. DU MONT... 
President of the 
Allen B. DuMont 
Laboratories, Inc.; -——a 


ast president of 9» . , 
Televislon Broad. fect’’—created DS 
casters Association. +e | 
He is a member of DUildings, 

hills, and other ob- 
stacles. 


the Rotary Club 
of Montclair, N. J. 

No television transmitter has 
yet been built which will operate 
in the vast, unexplored portions of 
the radio spectrum. When such a 


signals 


bridges, 
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transmitter is built, it will still be 
necessary to seek out the impedi- 
ments to clear signals and to com- 
bat them. New cameras and re- 
ceivers will have to be designed 
and built, then be subjected to a 
gantlet of tests for quality, opera- 
tional efficiency, and longevity in 
order to protect the public. 

Even were it possible to create 
this equipment within a year or a 
very few years, our moral respon- 
sibility to consumers would re- 
quire us to maintain it on an ex- 
perimental basis until as fully 
tested and mastered as is our pres- 
ent most advanced equipment op- 
erating in the channels now as- 
signed to television. Very prob- 
ably such a process would require 
at least five to ten years. 

Meanwhile we could have no 
commercialization of television. 
Years of programming experience 
and of bringing knowledge, cul- 
tural advantages, entertainment, 
and immediate news reports to 
substantial portions of the public 
would be irretrievably lost. Rev- 
enue which could be plowed back 
into extensive and expensive ex- 
perimentation in electronic trans- 
mission would not be forthcoming 
from television for years. And the 
portion of the spectrum in which 
we know television can operate 
efficiently and successfully would 
be — in fact, has already been - 
placed in jeopardy of being lost to 
television. 

Those of us who have watched 
television develop from an embry- 
onic state have almost become con- 
ditioned to accepting scientific 
miracles as platitudes. But sci- 
ence is conservative. Science 

eks checked, tested, verified, and 
corroborated facts, not just intelli- 
gent conjecture, before it pulls the 
switch that lets industry crescen- 
do experiments into commercial 
enterprises. 

For that reason, most television 
proponents believe it must devel- 
yp commercially in essentially the 
channels now assigned to it. Mean- 
while, all major organizations in 
television -equipment production 
would continue to explore the very 
high frequency waves in the hopes 
that it will not be too many years 
before parallel television broad- 
casting can be conducted in that 
roomier segment of the ether. 
Then, just as we are now witnes- 
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Facts for the Layn 


fit THE outbreak of World War 7 
proximately 10,000 television recy, 
had been placed on the market in the py 
States and nine television stations we, 
operation. About 5,000 receivers wer 
centrated in the New York area, most 9; 
rest being around Lds Angeles, (hj, 
Philadelphia, and Schenectady. 

All nine stations have continued t , 
ate, most of them broadcasting three to; 
hours an evening two or three evenip, 
week. About 85 percent of the receiver; 
operate satisfactorily. Resale prices 
these have increased from a low of $7) 
those with 12-inch tubes to about $300 

Programs are, for the most part, prody 
with modest budgets. All stations fill iny 
of their air time with movies; some ope 
entirely without live-model broadcasts 
mote pickups are largely of sporting eve 
Studio productions are variety shows; ¥ 
vision versions of radjo broadcasts, deby 
and other efforts to achieve spontane 
dramatic presentations using few chara 
and operc:ting largely in close-ups; newse 
employing maps, charts, etc. 

Studios also cover news events such 
elections, nominating conventions (either 
cally or with special films), and war: 
programs. During the war they’ve used 
facilities for training civilian-defense wu 
ers and war-bond salespeople, 

These programs are telecast to receiv 
scattered within approximately 50 miles 
the transmitterg, although oftentimes 
tion has been t.ound satisfactory c 
ably beyond this distance. Philco, G 
Electric, and the National Broadcasting ( 
pany have established a test network 
permits the longest-range television br 
casting. The American Telephone & 4 
graph Company has announced plans {f« 
6,000- to 7,000-mile coaxial cable netw 
which will lace the principal metropo. 
areas of the country together into a" 
television network. It has indicated a y 
by-year development program aiming at 0 
pletion of the network in 1950. 

The Federal Communications Commis 
(FCC) has received almost 100 applicat 
for additional television stations, |! 
from radio broadcasters, newspaper and 
azine publishers, electronic manufactul 
and department stores. Virtually no“ 
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avancing television considerably. Not- 
nong these is radar, which shares many 
onal principles with television. Dur- 
war some of the laboratories have 
ned developmental work on television. 
Corporation of America recently in- 
od a receiver in New York which pro- 
an image from a small receiving tube 
h the back of a large transluscent 
in answer to objections to the small 
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- prodymms on prewar television receivers. 

fill inpmmciples o€ television broadcast remain 
le opedammme, however. In the television camera, 
asts, focuses the image before the camera 
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mosaic composed‘of tiny, individual<® 
ectric cells which store light. The 
pr the light hitting the individual cell, 
pater the charge stored in it. A dim 
nerates a Weak charge. An electron 
eeps a beam of electrons back and 
over this mosaic, dropping a fraction 
nch with each horizontal stroke until 
hes the bottom of the mosaic, at which 
leaps to the top and repeats. 

h time the electron beam strikes a cell, 
ks the electrical charge out against a 
behind the mosaic. The plate con- 
hese tiny electrical] charges, in orderly 


; such 
either 
Wwar-) 
ised 


2 a ion, to an amplifier and thence to the 
o itter which sends them out through 
“Pacer. The television receiver antenna in- 


S$ them, conducts them down to the 
er tube, and there they are hurled 
the fluorescent screen on the front of 
be in the same order in which they 
picked up. Strong impulses strike the 
with enough power to create bright 
Weak ones leave their portion of the 
dark. Thus the image is recreated on 
eiver. 

process is conducted at an extremely 
ate. Each complete frame is composed 
5 horizontal lines. Thirty complete 
are transmitted by television each 
. Columbia Broadcasting System has 




















nd 3 hced plans for a transmitter which will 
cture ® with 735 lines, 30 frames a second, 
no C@leck and white and 525-line color. —~ 
is“, image reappearing in the receiving set. 
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sing the transition between am- 
plitude modulation radios (the 
type most people now have in 
their homes) to the more tonally 
discriminating frequency-modula- 
tion (F-M) radios, we can gradual- 
ly taper off from the current tele- 
vision channels to the very high 
frequency channels if the numer- 
ous obstacles to this use should be 
overcome. The tapering period 
can be extended sufficiently so 
that the public derives a fair 
amount of value from its initial 
television-receiver purchases be- 
fore the easy, low-slope transition 
takes place. 

This will entail considerable sac- 
rifice on the part of the manufac- 
turers. Their already gigantic in- 
vestments in television will be ma- 
terially increased and then, even- 
tually, written off the books as 
very high frequency television is 
perfected. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, frankly question theoptimis- 
tic estimates about the speed and 
engineering ease with which the 
unexplored channels can be de- 
veloped. They feel the explora- 
tion will require many years. 

Postwar television, as it is con- 
ceived by those seeking an early 
“green light” is far from identical 
with prewar television. The num- 
ber of “dots” or picture elements 
that go on the screen has been 
used as the major criterion of pic- 
ture quality. Yet, at the angle 
that the eye subtends in viewing 
a television screen in the home, 
postwar television images which 
have already been thoroughly 
tested will be of much finer grad- 
ation than were prewar ones. Bet- 
ter transmitters and better re- 
ceivers have been perfected. The 
resultant degree of improvement 
which will accrue to television im- 
mediately upon resumption of 
production will be equivalent to 
images employing approximately 
twice as many picture elements, 
as far as the human eye viewing 
the screen from a normal distance 
is concerned. 

Why, then, wait? Certainly not 
for color television. What would 
have happened if we had post- 
poned development of the whole 
moving-picture industry until col- 
or arrived? 

Today we have quality pictures; 
eager sponsors; a priceless, pre- 
trained labor potential; a portion 


of the spectrum that is television’s 
by prior claim and exhaustive ex- 
ploration; large-screen receivers; a 
long list of potential broadcasters 
waiting to build stations; and all 
the engineering and programming 
knowledge necessary to give tele- 
vision a flying start. 
Television is ready! 


Says Joseph H. Ream 


O ANSWER the 
question “Is tel- 
evision ready?” 
I think I should 
begin by asking, 
“Ready for what?” 

Television is al- 
ready here and, 
‘we hope, here to 
stay. Television 
has been with us 
for years; longer, I 
think than most 
people realize. Be- 
fore the war, and 
in cities where television stations 
were located, it was possible to buy 
a television set,*have it installed 
in a home—sometimes as far as 30 
or 40 miles from the transmitter— 
and get television reception. 

Although the war put a stop to 
the manufacture and sale of tele- 
vision sets, visual programs are 
still being broadcast for the bene- 
fit of prewar set owners. In New 
York, for example, one of three 
television stations is on the air 
each evening, a total for the three 
stations of about 14 hours each 
week. 

Time devoted to television 
broadcasting will undoubtedly be 
increased after the war. After the 
war, also, manufacturers plan’ to 
put new sets on the market. They 
wil-be better sets than any previ- 
ously offered,*“Ahough how much 
better is still not known. 

To the extent of these facts, tele- 
vision may be said to be “ready.” 

Why, then, am I taking the neg- 
ative side of this debate? Because 
I very much doubt that the public 
is ready for the kind of television 
now ready for it. Because, at its 
present level of quality, I very 
much doubt that television can de- 
velop into a prosperous new in- 





REAM . . .Lawyer. 
Vice-president and 
secretary in charge 
of television of the 
Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


Graduate, “U” of 
Kansas and Yale. 
Lives on his farm 
in Millstone, N. J. 
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dustry as rapidly as it should 
The Columbia Broadcasting S 

tem\publicly 

April, a postwar televi 


ion poll 


It stated a conviction, based on 


the highest technical authorit 
that television picture 
made “twice as good” as they ha 
ever been if the industry woul 
take full advantage of the disco 
eries of wartime electronic re 
search. It pointed out that thi 
vastly improved qualit 
attained only by moving televi 
sion out of its present narrow-band 
channels of transmission, in an 
ready overcrowded portion 

radio spectrum, into much 
channels in the open space 
higher frequencies It 
that television’s growth 
retarded, if not permanently 
stunted, by delay in 
toward higher standard 


could 


warned 
V ould be 


moving 


I. THE evolution of most prod 
ucts, improvement results in grad 
ual obsolescence of the products 
that are improved. A 1939 auto 
mobile will still run and give it 
owner transportation, even aitet 
the “cars of tomorrow” are here 
When television moves into the 
ultrahigh frequencies, however, it 
will instantly 
equipment completely 

A set designed to re 
prewar standard of low 
television could 
improved pictures, or an 
at all under the new 
Today such a change would 
only 7,000 set owner 
United States, and most 
owners would, under norm 
ditions, already be in th 
for replacements 

Suppose that sets built 
war standards of transmi 
put on the market 
peace returns, and that 
of them are sold befor 
television is offered to the 
This would represent a 
vestment of 200 million 
The overnight sacrifice of 
investment cannot be contemp! 
ed lightly. 

Television in America, like ra 
dio, must eventually pay its own 
way as a productive advertising 
medium. This requires, of course, 
widespread set ownership in orde 
to deliver the “circulation.” With 
that eventuality in mind, broad- 
casters are prepared to spend mil- 


make all ¢ 
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announced, fast 


could he 


lions on programming, as their 


contribution toward the develop- 


ment of a medium they will some- 


day sell. But their resources are 
not limitless, and an audience that 
remained too small to interest ad- 
vertisers would ultimately, of eco- 
nomic necessity, “die on the vine.” 

There was strong evidence, be- 
fore the war shut off sales entirely, 
that television was still not good 
enough to interest a mass audi 
In the last six 


sets were available, sales were at 


ence months that 
1 lower rate than in the six months 
preceding, and at a much lower 
rate than had been estimated. A 
total of only 7,000 were sold in the 
United States, for example, and a 
large proportion of these found 
their way into the homes of tech- 
entertainers, and 
people whose business was con- 
nected with broadcasting. 

CBS believes that, in its pres- 
ent narrow-band widths and low- 
definition pictures, television may 
never be good enough to attract— 
and hold—the interest of a large 
mass audience. The six-megacy- 
cle band, to which it is now as- 
signed in the United States, places 
—~and a relatively low 
ceiling—on the quality of pictures 


niclans, other 


a ceiling — 


which can be transmitted and re- 
ceived, no matter how good a job 
the engineers and technicians do 
The clarity and detail of 
screen television, and the enlarged 
pictures in full color not just 
black and white, as at present— 
definition 
permits, can only be attained by 


fine- 


which this increased 


moving television “upstairs” in the 
radio spectrum. 

Transmitters for wide-band tele- 
vision (in frequencies above 300 
megacycles) are on the way. Or- 
ders placed by CBS for them with 
the General Electric Company and 
the Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation have been accepted 
and installation of one transmitter 


ff this type is expected within a 
year. An application to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
rr a license to construct a high- 
frequency station in New York has 


been granted, and four more ap- 
plications—for’ Boston, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and St. Louis—are on 
nie 

At the time of the original CBS 
policy announcement, a group of 
communications experts was at 
work in Washington on the alloca- 


tion of postwar radio frequencies 
in the United States. This group 
known as the Interdepartment, 
Advisory Committee, 
cluded representatives of the 
State, War, and Navy department 
and the Federal Communications 
Commission. Its formal 
made last August, proposed eve; 
radical improvements in 
postwar television than CBS had 
recommended. But they were ex- 
actly the same kind of improve. 
ments. For example: 

1. Where CBS had recommended 
television channels 14 to 16 megacycles 
wide (as opposed to the present six 
megacycle channels), the IRAC pro 
posed channels 16 megacycles wide, o 
perhaps as wide as 20 megacycles 

2. Where CBS had recommended 
moving television to frequencies above 
200 megacycles (it’s below 100 mega 
cycles now), the IRAC proposed that 
the new television channels be as 
signed between 450 and 1,000 mega 


Radio 


report 


more 


cycles. 

3. Where CBS had recommended 
creasing the number as well as the 
width of television’s present 18 nai 
row channels, the IRAC proposed 31 
new wide-band channels in the hig! 
rrequencies 

This report bears the weight of 
both technical and governmental 
authority. But there has been oth- 
er evidence, and in increasing 
quantity, that the kind of televi- 
sion CBS advocated will, in fact, be 
the kind of television that the peo- 
ple will enjoy. And 
sooner, perhaps, than anyone has 
dared hope. 


Ma. UFACTURERS other than 


General Electric and Federal are 
confident of their ability to produce 
practical high-frequency transmit- 
Several are working on new 
receiving equipment. One of these, 
the Zenith Radio Corporation, is 
well along on the development of 
a set capable of receiving the im- 
proved television not only in black 
and white, but in full color as well 

Television, technically as good 
as the best home movies, is inevi- 
If manufacturers wish to 
sell sets based on prewar stand- 
ards, and the public wishes to buy 
them, there is no reason why they 
shouldn't do it—so long as the 
public is fully informed of the tele- 
vision that will, probably at a very 
early date, supplant anything we 
have seen. When that day comes, 
and not until then, television will 
be ready to move forward as an- 
other major industry. 
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I. EVERYTHING all right in 
Rotary? If so, God pity us. We 
are coming to the end of our day 

That unique philosopher 
Charles F. Kettering, head of the 
research department of General 
Motors, puts it this way: 

“When the automobile came 
into existence, we went on the the- 
ory that everything was all right 
until it proved itself all wrong. 
When an automobile broke down, 
we knew it was wrong and set 
about to improve it.” 

The same backward policy ob- 
tained throughout the business 
world at that time. Manufacturers 
boasted that their product had 
stood the test of generations. 
What was good enough for grand- 
father was good enough for grand- 
son. 

Then came the great change in 
the philosophy of the automobile 
business. It switched clear around 
from the theory that everything 
was all right to the theory that 
everything was all wrong. Then 
they began to get somewhere in 
the automobile business. 

Is everything all right in Ro 
tary? No, thank God, everything 
is all wrong. There probably is no 
part or parcel of Rotary which 
can’t stand improvement. Quot- 
ing Kettering again: “A reason- 
able discontent is what makes it 
possible to improve our product.” 
The poet Milton expressed the 
same sentiment when he coined 
the phrase “a divine discontent.” 

By the same token, may it not 
be said that a reasonable discon- 
tent with what we have in Rotary 
is a wholesome state of mind, and 
gives promise for improvement in 
the days to come? 

I like to think that the pioneer- 
ing days of Rotary have only fust 
begun. What’s 40 years in the life 
of a great movement? There are 
just as many new things to be 
done as ever there were. Kaleido- 
scopic changes are taking place, 
many of them without our will. 
Even to hang to the fringe of this 
fast-changing world is about all 
most of us can do. Rotary simply 
must continue to pioneer or be left 
in the rear of progress. 

In this cataclysmic period our 
Fourth Object stands out in bold 
relief: “The advancement of in- 


The Best Is Yet to Be 


Rotary will ever need 
pioneering minds able 
to appraise fresh ideas. 


By Paul P. Harris 


IT WAS 1896 when Paul Harris hung up 
his shingle as a lawyer in Chicago. Wis- 
consin-born, he had grown up in Vermont, 
had obtained his law degree at the Univer- 
sity of lowa—and then, to study people 
firsthand, had filled the next five years with 
work and world travel as a reporter, 
teacher, fruit picker, actor, cowboy, marble 
salesman, and catile-boat hand. What grew 
from a meeting to which, in his ninth year 
in Chicago, he invited three other young 
businessmen is now history known around 
the earth. As Rotary’s Founder and Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Paul Harris has visited all 
the continents, receiving the decorations 
of many nations. He lives with his wee 
Scottish wife, Jean, at ‘““Comely Bank,” their 
hillside home in Morgan Park, Chicago, 
and when in town can be found at his 
trophy-strewn desk at 35 East Wacker Drive. 


ternational understanding, good- 
will, and peace through a world 
fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men, united in the ideal of 
service.” 

Here’s a chance for pioneering 
if ever there was one. Rotary may 
be only a still small voice, but 
nevertheless it is a voice and there 
are none too many. 

Two world wars within 20 
years! It staggers the imagina- 
tion. What hope is there in a 
world like this? Well, there’s the 
still small voice. When it becomes 
loud enough to be heard by those 
on whose shoulders the greatest 
responsibility rests, we will have 
peace. We will keep up the still 
small voice and others are sure to 
join the cry: 

This is a day of mountainous 
pessimism, but also a day of 
mountainous hope. When has 
there ever been a time in the his- 
tory of man when so many folks 
are breathlessly listening to pro- 
posed terms of peace? In the case 
of World War I, who was inter- 
ested in terms of peace? Where 
there was one in that day there 
are hundreds today. 

To perpetuate the pioneering 
spirit, Rotary does not concern it- 
self with mechanical devices, but 


does definitely concern itself with 
ideas. Ideas have at times lifted 
the gates of empires from their 
hinges. 

When the Dutchman Grotius 
early in the 17th Century made his 
immortal plea for a world of law 
and order, he was cast into prison, 
When Woodrow Wilson tried to 
preserve the integrity of the Four. 
teen Points, upon which surren- 
der had been based, he was re- 
spectfully shown that in peace 
terms honor had no place. When 
he returned to his own country, 
his ship of state was left high and 
dry on the shores of oblivion. Such 
things had to be, but they were 
not without their lesson. If we 
can't grow in virtue, we can, at 
least, grow in wisdom. 

To those who contend that no 
advances have been made in inter- 
national thinking during the past 
25 years, I would point to the 
treatment of war prisoners in 
camps both of Allied countries and 
of Germany. The “treat ’em 
rough” days have passed, and 
every humanitarian provision 
adopted by Allied countries is 
promptly reflected in the treat- 
ment of our own boys in German 
camps. If we can’t be humane, let 
us be smart at least. 

But there are other considera- 
tions. Our 7 million war prison- 
ers will go back to their respective 
countries with high respect for 
our countries or else with hatred. 
Seven million released prisoners 
will have no little voice in the 
questions of “war or peace” which 
are bound to arise in the future. 

We are slowly but certainly 
emerging from “wild bull” days 
of thinking to the age of reason. 

“The psychological moment” is 
a phrase familiar to all men. It is 
full of meaning. We may well use 
itnow. This period of the world’s 
history is Rotary’s psychological 
moment as far as our Fourth Ob- 
ject is concerned. 

There is a Committee in the Ro- 
tary International setup desig- 
nated as the Committee on Expan- 
sion of Functions of the Secretar- 
iat. What the research depart- 
ment is to industry, this Commit- 
tee is to Rotary International. Its 
purpose is to keep the frontiers 
ever open to new, vigorous ideas. 
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i FIRST officers of Rotary's first Club LOS PRIMEROS funcionarios del primer Ro- 
hicago (1905): Founder Harris, Presi- tary Club—el de Chicago (1905): fundador, 
+ Silvester Schiele, Secretary William Paul Harris; Presidente, S. Schiele; secre- 

and Treasurer Harry L. Ruggles. tario, W. Jenson; y tesorero, H. Ruggles. 
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WORLD traveller, planter of trees AVIDO de aventuras, como siempre, 
of friendship, Paul Harris has ever Paul Harris emprende su primer viaje 
sought new horizons—as when he aéreo en 1926, en un aeroplano pilo- 
took a hop in this early “crate.” teado por un rotario de Connécticut. 
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IOTARY places a memorial at the EL PRESIDENTE McCullough, de R 
b of America's unknown soldier |. (1922), coloca una placa con- y, 
1922. Shown are: French Ambassa- §memorativa en la tumba del soldado 
br Jusserand, U. S. Naval Secretary desconocido, en el Cementerio Nacio- Pa 
nby, and President McCullough. nal de Arlington, Estados Unidos. zx 


IN A FRANCE of a happier period, EN FRANCIA, el Presidente de la 
M. Albert Lebrun, President of Repdblica, M. Lebrén, da la bien- 
the Republic, welcomes 6,000 Ro- venida a 6.000 rotarios, proceden- 
tarians from many nations to Ro- tes de muchos palses, que asistie- 
tary's 1937 Convention at Nice. ron a la convencién rotaria de Niza. 
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A ROTARY-aided rural school—a typical 
project of the 650 Clubs in Latin America. 


MUESTRA de la labor rotaria en México, 


tipica actividad rotaria iberoamericana. = | A SERVICEMAN’S hotel—just one way Ro- 
~~ a . . ae tary Clubs are serving in World War Il. 
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Photos: Walinger; Harris & Ewing; Léfe—John Phillips POSADA para combatientes—una de las 


formas del servicio rotario de 


First meeting 
of first Club 
held in Unity 
Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Feb. 23, 
‘05. Paul Har- 


ris presides. 


Official car at 
first annual Ro- 
tary Convention 
Chicago, 1910. 
ig wheel was 
Rotary emblem. 








First Club in a Spanish-speak- 
ing country is established in 
Havana, Cuba, in 1916. Today: 
650 Clubs in Latin America. 
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"Harry Ruggles introduces Club singing—1905. 
He still “leads” at Chicago Club every Tuesday. 
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Date after each country or region below 
its first Club was organized. Final figure 











. United States, 1905; 3,429 Clubs, 161,100. 

. Canada, 1910; 200 Clubs, 9,800. 

. Eire, 1911; 2 Clubs, 190. 

. England, 1911; 444 Clubs; 18,800. 

. Northern Ireland, 1911; 9 Clubs, 380. 

. Scotland, 1912; 27 Clubs, 1,500. 

. Hawaii, U. S. A., 1915; 6 Clubs, 360. 

. Cuba, 1916; 44 Clubs, 1,375. 

. Wales, 1917; 25 Clubs, 890. 

. Puerto Rico, 1918; 10 Clubs, 380. 

. Uruguay, 1918; 30 Clubs, 600. 

. The Philippines, 1919; 8 Clubs, 350.* 
3. Panama, 1919; 3 Clubs, 120. 

. China, 1919; 9 Clubs, 250. 


(19 Clubs terminated, 600.) 


. India, 1919; 46 Clubs, 2,100. 

. Argentina, 1919; 128 Clubs, 2,900. 
. Luxembourg, 1920; 1 Club, 45.* 

. Japan, 1920; 44 Clubs, 2,000.* 

. Spain, 1920; 28 Clubs, 800.* 

. France, 1921; 43 Clubs, 1,400. 


(47 Clubs terminated, 1,825.) 


. Mexico, 1921; 89 Clubs, 2,350. 
. Australia, 1921; 94 Clubs, 3,900. 





. Union of South Africa, 1921; 19 Club 
. New Zealand, 1921; 40. Clubs, 1,960. 
. Peru, 1921; 33 Clubs, 860. 

. Newfoundland, 1921; 1 Club, 80. 

. Denmark, 1921; 45 Clubs, 1,420. 

. Norway, 1922; 19 Clubs, 800.* 

. The Netherlands, 1922; 34 Clubs, 1,20 
. Brazil, 1922; 144 Clubs, 3,675. 

. Chile, 1923; 99 Clubs, 2,675. 

. Belgium, 1923; 18 Clubs, 900.* 

. Italy, 1923; 34 Clubs, 1,600.* 

. Bermuda, 1924; 1 Club, 50. 

. Switzerland, 1924; 26 Clubs, 1,190. 
. Guatemala, 1925; 1 Club, 35. 

. Alaska, 1925; 7 Clubs, 270. 

. Czechoslovakia, 1925; 45 Clubs, 1,150 
. Austria, 1925; 11 Clubs, 360.* 

. Hungary, 1925; 15 Clubs, 330.* 

. Portugal, 1925; 5 Clubs, 180. 

. Sweden, 1926; 47 Clubs, 2,120. 

. Venezuela, 1926; 19 Clubs, 650. 

. Finland, 1926; 8 Clubs, 290. 

. Colombia, 1926; 16 Clubs, 430. 

. Costa Rica, 1927; 1 Club, 110. 





itary becomes internationall—with birth of 
Cub in Winnipeg, Man., Canada, in 1910. 
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{Rotarians. Asterisk indicates that Rotary 
were terminated due to war conditions 








El Salvador, 1927; 4 Clubs, 110. 
Ecuador, 1927; 17 Clubs, 400. 
Bolivia, 1927; 20 Clubs, 710. 
Netherlands Indies, 1927; 26 Clubs, 900.* 
Germany, 1927; 42 Clubs, 1,350.° 
Paraguay, 1927; 4 Clubs, 50. 
Manchuria, 1928; 4 Clubs, 200.* 
Greece, 1928; 4 Clubs, 250.* 
Egypt, 1929; 5 Clubs, 175. 
(1 Club terminated, 30.) 
Palestine, 1929; 3 Clubs, 170. 
Yugoslavia, 1929; 34 Clubs, 725.° 
Nicaragua, 1929; 3 Clubs, 100. 
Roumania, 1929; 8 Clubs, 240.* 
Honduras, 1929; 5 Clubs, 130. 
Ceylon, 1929; 6 Clubs, 220. 

, 1929; 4 Clubs, 130.* 


Morocco—French, 1930; 2 Clubs, 60. 
Algeria, 1930; 4 Clubs, 110. 

Southern Rhodesia, 1930; 2 Clubs, 110. 
Kenya, 1930; 2 Clubs, 75. 

Straits Settlements, 1930; 3 Clubs, 200.* 
Estonia, 1930; 3 Clubs, 130.* 


70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
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Thailand, 1930; 1 Club, 65.* 

Hong Kong, 1930; 1 Club, 115.* 
Poland, 1931; 10 Clubs, 270.* 

Lebanon, 1931, 1 Club, 40. 

Danzig, 1931; 1 Club, 30.* 

Latvia, 1932; 2 Clubs, 100.* 
Morocco—Int. Zone, 1932; 1 Club, 15. 
Morocco—Span. Zone, 1933; 1 Club, 20.* 
Bulgaria, 1933; 8 Clubs, 210.* 

Iceland, 1934; 4 Clubs, 90. 

Lithuania, 1934; 2 Clubs, 60.* 

Tunisia, 1935; 1 Club, 40. 

Fiji Islands, 1936; 1 Club, 40. 

Sarawak, 1936; 1 Club, 35.* 
Netherlands West Indies, 1937; 2 Clubs, 90. 
Monaco, 1937; 1 Club, 30. 

Syria, 1937; 1 Club, 20. 

Turkey, 1938; 1 Club, 10.* 

The Sudan, 1938; 1 Club, 35. 

Cyprus, 1938; 1 Club, 30. 

Senegal, 1939; 1 Club, 30. 

Guam, 1939; 1 Club, 20.* 

Dominican Republic, 1943; 5 Clubs, 150. 
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The Rotarian is 
born Jan. 
19il, as 12-p. 
newspaper — 
produced by 
Nat'l Sec’y 
C. R. Perry. 
It featured @ 
Harris essay. 


Weekly Club 
publications be- 
gin 1909-12. Said 


to be Ist printed | 


news-filled one: ~ 
W heel of Fortine, 
San Antonio, lex. 


Forerunner of Rotary Institutes 
of Understanding—!'/2_ million 


will attend 


ce in Nashville, Tenn : 


this season—takes 
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PRANK L. MULHOLLAND, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Attorney. Michigan-born. 


1914-15, 


FRANK L. MULHOLLAND, 
1914-15. Toledo, E.U.A. 
Socio fundador de su club. 


EVERETT W. HILL, 1924-25. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Then 
ice & storage firm head. 


EVERETT W. HILL, 1924-25. 
Oklahoma City. Jefe de una 
empresa de refrigeracién. 


ROBERT E.LEE HILL, 1934- 
35. Columbia, Mo. Then 
State “U" promotion head. 


ROBERT E. LEE HILL, 1934- 
35. Columbia, Mo. Alto 
funcionario de universidad. 


ALLEN D. ALBERT, 1915-16. 
Then of Minneapolis, Minn. 
director. 


Sociologist, art 


ALLEN D. ALBERT, 1915- 
16. Minneapolis. Socidélogo, 
orador, director artistico. 


DONALD A. ADAMS, 1925- 
26. New Haven, Conn. 
Insurance-company owner. 


DONALD A. ADAMS, 1925- 
26. New Haven. Duefio de 
una empresa aseguradora 


ED. R. JOHNSON, 1935-36. 
Member of Roanoke, Va., 
Club. Railway . director 


ED. R. JOHNSON, 1935-36. 
Roanoke. Jefe de importan- 
te empresa ferrocarrilera. 


ARCH C.KLUMPH, 1916-17. 
Whole- 
sale and retail lumberman. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


ARCH C. KLUMPH, 1916-17. 
Cléveland. Maderero. Ven- 
tas por mayor y menor. 


HARRY H. ROGERS, 1926- 
27. San Antonio, Tex. Law- 


yer, retired. Missouri-born. 


HARRY H. ROGERS, 1926- 
27. San Antonio. Aboga- 
do, jubilado actualmente 


WILL R. MANIER, JR., 1936- 
37. Nashville, Tenn. Law- 
yer and radiocommentator. 


WILL R. MANIER, JR., 1936- 
37. Nashville. Abogado, 
orador y radiocomentador. 


E. LESLIE PIDGEON, 1917- 
18. Then of Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. Minister. 


E. LESLIE PIDGEON, 1917- 
18. Residente entonces de 
Winnipeg, Can. Sacerdote. 


ARTHUR H. SAPP, 1927-28. 
Huntington, Ind. Lawyer: 
insurance-company head. 


ARTHUR H. SAPP, 1927-28. 
Huntington. Abogado. Jefe 
de empresa aseguradora. 


MAURICE DUPERREY, 
1937-38. Paris, France. 
Manufacturer, hotel man. 


MAURICE DUPERREY, 
1937-38. Paris, Francia. 
Fabricante de abrasivos. 





JOHN POOLE, 13918) 
Washington, D. C. Bank 
accountant. Died in |% 


JOHN POOLE, 13918) 
Washington. Banqu 
contador. Fallecido en|% 


I. B. SUTTON, 1926-2 
Tampico, Mexico. Preside 
of machinery ‘company 


I. B. SUTTON, 1928-29. Tom 
pico, México. Presidenié 
de una empresa ferreterfLibrero 


GEORGE C. HAGER, 193¢ 
39. Chicago, Ill. Lawye! 
supply-company heae 


GEORGE C. HAGER, 1938 
39. Chicago. Abogado Y 
jefe de empresa industria! 


ADAMS, 1919- 
Ga. Real-estate 


1919- 
nta. Bienes Rai- 
lecido en 1926. 


“aM. EUGENE NEWSOM, 
1929-30. Durham, N. C. 
Bank, book company head. 


M. EUGENE NEWSOM, 
1929-30. Durham, E.U.A. 
Librero y gerente de banco. 


wa 


WALTER D. HEAD, 1939- 
40. Montclair, N. J. Educa- 
for, academy headmaster. 


WA LTER D. HEAD, 1939- 
10 Montclair. Educador, 
director de una academia. 


ae a 


ESTES SNEDECOR, 1920 
21. Portland, Ore. Lawyer, 
referee in bankruptcy. 


ESTES SNEDECOR, 1920- 
21. Portland, Ore. Abo- 
gado. Derecho mercantil. 


ALMON E. ROTH, 1930-31. 
Then of Palo Alto, Calif.; 
Stanford business mgr. 


ALMON E. ROTH, 1930-31. 
Palo Alto, E.U.A. Gerente 
de la Univ. Stanford. 


ARMANDO de A. PERE- 
IRA, 1940-41. Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Ceramics maker. 


A. DE A. PEREIRA, 1940- 
41. Sao Paulo, Bras, Inge- 
niero, hombre de negocios. 


PAUL P. HARRIS, 1910-12. 
Chicago, Ill. Lawyer. Orig- 
inator of the Rotary idea. 


PAUL P. HARRIS, 1910-12. 
Chicago. Abogado. Ini- 
ciador de la idea rotaria. 


CRAWFORD C. McCUL- 
LOUGH, 1921-22. Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., Canada. MD. 


CRAWFORD C. McCUL- 
LOUGH, 1921-22. Fort Wil- 
liam, Canada. Oculista. 


SYDNEY W. PASCALL, 
1931-32. London, England. 
Manufacturer of candy. 


SYDNEY W. PASCALL, 
1931-32. Londres, Inglate- 
rra. Fabricante de dulces. 


TOM J. DAVIS, 1941-42. 
Butte, Mont. Lawyer, direc- 
tor insurance companies. 


TOM J. DAVIS, 1941-42. 
Butte. Abogado, director 
de companias de seguros. 


GLENN C. MEAD, 1912-13. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Lawyer. 
His Club‘s first President 


GLENN C. MEAD, 1912-13 
Filadelfia. Abogado. Pri 
mer presidente de su club. 


RAYMOND M. HAVENS, 
1922-23. Kansas City, Mo. 
Printer. Deceased in 1934. 


RAYMOND M. HAVENS, 
1922-23. Kansas City, Mo. 
Impresor. Murio en 1934. 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
1932-33. Then of Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex.; insurance. 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
1932-33. Albuquerque, E. 
U. A. Empresa de seguros. 


FERNANDO CARBAJAL, 
1942-43. Lima, Peru. Civil 
engineer and businessman. 


FERNANDO CARBAJAL, 
1942-43, Lima, Pera. Inge- 
niero, hombre de negocios. 


RUSSELL F. GREINER, 
1913-14. Kansas City, Mo 
Lithography-firm head 


RUSSELL F. GREINER, 
1913-14. Kansas City. Je 
fe de empresa litografica 


GUY GUNDAKER, 1923-24. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Restaura- 
teur. Author of trade code. 


GUY GUNDAKER, 1923-24. 
Filadelfia. Dueno de una 
cadena de restaurantes 


basil 


JOHN NELSON, 1933-34. 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 
Publicist. Deceased in 1936. 


JOHN NELSON, 1933-34. 
Montreal, Canada. Publi- 
cista. Fallecido en 1936. 


CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
1943-44. San Francisco, 
Calif. Shipping executive. 


CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
1943-44, San Francisco 
de California. Naviero. 














An Anniversary Message 
By 


0. LOOKING BACK, as one 
should on a 40th anniversary, 
it seems altogether natural 
that the seed of Rotary should 
have swollen and sent up its first 
shoot in the soil of the United 
States. For that soil was rich; to 
it great waves of immigration ran- 
ning back through 300 years had 
brought nutrients from all around 
the earth. 

From all the “ancestor conti- 
nents,” as Walt Whitman called 
them, had come the millions, 
bringing with them their folkways 
and faiths, their hopes and prayers 
—their dreams of a world in 
which men should someday sur- 
mount the barriers of class and 
creed and color and nation. Ris- 
ing out of that soil in 1905, Rotary was, in the next 
twoscore years, to carry those dreams back around 
the world. It was, I like to think, an early and a 
fine example of lend-lease. 

But if Rotary came out of yesterday, how much 
more is it for today—and for tomorrow. Giving to 
231,000 business and professional men in 50 lands 
a simple, workable technique of service, encourag- 
ing them with warm-hearted fellowship, it is often 
the quiet force behind the successful war-bond drive, 
behind the new Teen-Town Hall, behind the canteen 
for servicemen, behind the war-production award, 
behind the community plan for those critical days 
after the war. Yes, our eyes are on war today—and 
where our nations are participants in it, we must 
focus every effort toward victory. Yet amid this 
preoccupation we must also turn an eye to the future. 

It is a human temptation to say, “My little con- 
tribution won’t count. I can do nothing to shape 
the things to come.” But in that we are wrong: It 
does count, for if the parts of the world are right, 
the whole will be right. We can take an interest in 
the great conferences which are being held, remem- 
bering that the people who comprise the world can, 
with the right spirit, make effective whatever ma- 
chinery is set up for universal peace. With the wrong 
spirit, they can wreck any plan, however good. 

Rotary, as an organization, will not sit in the 
council of nations, it is true, yet the part of the 
individual Rotarian is clear. It is to continue to 
encourage those who need encouragement, to feed 
those who need food, and to lead where leadership 
is needed. Now while the battle fire rages, and even 
more when it dies, it will be our opportunity to keep 
alive in the hearts of men the hope for that day when 

... the commonsense of most 
Shall keep a fretful realm in awe, 


And the kindly world shall slumber 
Wrapped in universal law. 


For Such a Time As This 


Richard H. Wells 


President, Rotary International 





Un Mensaje de Aniversario 


Por 

L MIRAR hacia atrads, como 
corresponde cuando se cumplen 40 
anos, parece natural que la semi- 
lla de Rotary haya germinado en 
los Estados Unidos. Porque ese 
suelo era fértil—durante 300 afios 
grandes olas de inmigracién aca- 
rrearon elementos fecundizantes 
de todos los rumbos de la tierra. 

De todos los “continentes pro- 
genitores”, como los llamé Walt 
Whitman, llegaron millones de in- 
dividuos trayendo sus costumbres 
y sus creencias, sus esperanzas y 
sus oraciones—su anhelo de un 
mundo en que los hombres, algun 
dia, puedan superar las divisiones 
de clase, y creencias, y colores, y 
nacionalidad. Al brotar de tal 
suelo, en 1905, Rotary habria de 
llevar, en las cuatro décadas siguientes, estos suefios 
por el mundo entero. 

Aunque Rotary surgio del pasado, significa mucho 
mas para el presente, y para el futuro. Brindando 
a 231.000 hombres de negocios y profesionales de 50 
paises una técnica sencilla y practica de servicio; 
animandolos a la accién a base de un compafierismo 
cordial, suele ser la fuerza oculta que determina el 
éxito de una campafia en pro de alguna causa pa- 
tridtica, o de un club juvenil, o de la instalacién de 
comedores para menesterosos, etc. Los que per- 
tenecemos a paises en guerra necesitamos enfocar 
cada uno de nuestros esfuerzos al logro del triunfo, 
pero también necesitamos todos no descuidar el fu- 
turo como consecuencia de tal preocupaci6n. 

Es humano pensar que nuestra “humilde contribu- 
cién no cuenta”, que no nos es dable hacer nada que 
influya sobre el curso del porvenir. Pero nos equivo- 
camos: nuestra contribucién cuenta, porque si son 
perfectas Jas partes que integran al mundo, el todo 
lo sera también. Podemos interesarnos en las gran- 
des conferencias que vienen celebrandose, recor- 
dando que los que poblamos la tierra podemos, ani- 
mados dei espiritu debido, determinar que funcione 
eficazmente cualquier maquinaria que se cree en 
favor de la paz universal. En cambio, mal orienta- 
dos, haremos fracasar el mejor de los planes. 

Es cierto que Rotary, como entidad, no participara 
en el consejo de naciones. Sin embargo, esta a la 
vista el papel del rotario en su capacidad individual: 
continuar brindando aliento a quienes lo necesiten; 
alimento a quienes les falte; direccién a quienes la re- 
quieran. Mientras continte la lucha, y con mayor 
raz6n cuando cese, disfrutaremos de nuestra opor- 
tunidad para conservar viva en el corazén de los 
hombres la esperanza de que llegara el dia en que “el 
buen sentido de los mas mantenga a raya al mundo 
de los malos y en que el mundo de los buenos goce 
de tranquilidad bajo la égida de la ley universal”. 
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BOUT a year ago, Clyde Wagoner, 
eral Electric Company publicist, tore 
cigarettes and threw 


open i 


pack of 


n in a bowl of water. 

a smoke, boys,” he said to the 
When they fished 
rolled off 


in little beads and they were as 


Have 
nbled reporters. 
the cigarettes, the water 
as tinder. 

and the 
of Wag- 


Magic paper,” he laughed, 


i passed it off as another 
s scientific gags 
later, when 


months Westing- 


three- 


se engineers tore down a 


sepower electric motor and rewound 
ith a secret new type of insulation, 
romptly delivered ten horsepower. 
Soon the B-29s swarmed over Tokyo 
pped with a new kind of rubberlike 
like no other 


heat [t 


et which stood up 


terial under intense was 
ear that something new was happening 
the field of synthetics. 


en a few weeks ago some fascinat- 
x puttylike stuff made its appearance. 
s like modelling clay, but if you 
into a wad and drop it on the 
or, it ball. 


Now the secret is out. All these tricks, 


bounces like a new tennis 


many others equally amazing, came 
of the same basket. They are all 
me by silicones, a complete new fami- 
of synthetic resins which are the 


greatest Sensation in plastics in the last 
For the 


en of the Dow Chemical Company, the 


) years. last decade, research 
rning Glass Company, and the General 
sctric Company have been working to 

roduce this versatile new material 

hich for a long time science has known 
theory. Now they 
thei! 
ireams, and the promise is immense 

All the from 
same basic materials—petroleum, 
from 


to be 


possible in 


ive succeeded beyond fondest 
the 


brine, 


Silicones are made 


id ordinary sand—but this be- 
ginning the family tree branches out to 
than other 
plastic ever heard of. It comes in forms 


all the way from a gas which will van- 


@ By 
Harland Manchester 


ver more territory any 





Fesruary, 1945 














Heat resistant, these miracle plastics are anything 
you want: brittle or elastic, colored or transparent. 


ish in thin air to a solid substance as 
hard as a rock. It is waterlike liquid, 
it is thick oil, it is pliable rubber. And 
no matter what shape it takes, it has 
such unexpected 
that it is almost a chemical 
by itself. 

To go back to the waterproof ciga- 
that 
por by a process as easy as rolling off 


and priceless merits 


revolution 


rettes, was done with silicone va- 


a log. Dr. A. L. Marshall, a pioneer in 
the development of silicones, demon- 
strated it for me in the General Elec- 


He took 


a piece of paper towelling, which ordi- 


tric laboratory at Schenectady. 


narily soaks up water like a sponge, and 
held it 
containing a transparent silicone fluid. 
Then 
Each drop retained its round identity— 
it refused to sink into the paper. When 
he tilted the paper, the droplets rolled 
off intact, leaving the paper without a 
Water 
into the paper under pressure, but free 
moisture is not The brief 
exposure to the vapor, Dr. Marshall ex- 
plained, the the 
paper a coating so thin that it cannot 
be seen under a yet the 
coating is so durable that drops of water 
still bounce off some samples that were 
treated three years ago. The same water 
repellency.can be given to cotton cloth, 


for a few seconds over a jar 


he sprinkled some water on it. 


trace of moisture. can be forced 


absorbed. 


imparts to fibers of 


microscope, 


glass, and other materials. 

This single trick of the resin 
opens up numerous possibilities. When 
suburban newsboys hurl folded morning 
rounds, 


new 


papers at doorways in their 
some of them land in puddles on the 
stoop. Many city news dealers have to 
move their wares inside when it rains. 
Engineers say that it would be easy for 


newsprint manufacturers to treat the 


paper with waterproofing silicone vapor 
as it comes off the machines in the proc- 
One newspaper 


ess of manufacture. 


publisher is now experimenting with 


treated newsprint He thinks that in 
addition to showerproofing his pape 

he can save on ink by making the paper 
less absorbent. And how about shower- 
proof paper bags for bringing home the 
groceries, and disposable water-repel 
lent paper rain capes to be sold at foot 
ball games for the price of a “hot dog’? 
The vapor treatinent can also be used 


dresses, 


look for 


on lightweight Summer suits, 


and even shoes, and we may 


ward to the day when people will stroll 
serenely down the street in the middle 
of a shower, with the raindrops boun¢ 


ing off as fast as they fall Garments 
washed or dry-cleaned 


can be withoul 


losing their invisible protection against 


Used as a coating on store windows, 
the 


reduce 


itment may drastically 


bills, for 


silicone tre 


cleaning when rain 


the treated glass, it slides in 


strikes 


droplets to the sill, leaving no streaks 


One of engineers work 


the 


behind it 


ing on the project has treated the wind 


shield of his car in this manner, with 
greatly improved visibility in bad 
weather. Used on glas the coating 


sionally Eve 


must be renewed oc 


glasses may also be treated in this man 


the 


silicone treated, the liquid contents 


ner. If inside of a water glass is 


roll 


out like mercury, leaving no drop be 
hind. Dishes treated with this so-called 
“dry-film” will dry without leaving 
watermarks 

This one use of the new discovery 


has no end of possible applications in 
the postwar world. Meanwhile, it has 
gone into action in the sky. When a 
plane in a fast dive plunges into a 


rain cloud, moisture is often sucked up 
by the porcelain insulators of the radio 
set. The terminals are short 
and the radio goes dead. Research men 
found that if the insulators were treated 


circuited 
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with the silicone vapor for a few min- 
utes, they would shed moisture like a 
duck, so the new material is now pre- 
venting communication blackouts in 
many fighting planes 

One of the outstanding facts about 
the versatile silicone family is that it 
will stand up under more heat than any 
other plastic. Engineers of the Dow 
Corning Corporation, a Michigan firm 
founded last year solely for the produc- 
tion of the new-found resin, were quick 
to see what this might mean in the 
future of electric power. The amount 
of power which an electric motor will 
deliver, as well as the motor’s length 
of life, depends to a great degree upon 
the amount of heat the insulation will 
stand without charring and becoming 
useless. Westinghouse engineers, who 
cooperated with Dow Corning in test- 
ing the new silicone resin insulation, 
do not expect that all motors will give 
triple their former power, as did the 
test model mentioned, but they do fore- 
see vast improvements as a result of 
the new discovery. 

Smaller, mightier electric motors with 
longer lives are definitely in the offing. 
A trolley-car motor which could be run 
normally at a temperature of not more 
than 266° F. was rewound with silicone 
insulation and speeded up until the ther- 
mometer showed 482° F. It ran 3,000 
hours at that heat and was still in fine 
condition. 
this was equivalent to running the 
motor 400 years under conditions that 
had previously been considered normal. 
Translated into benefits to the genera! 
public, this means faster streetcars, 
cheaper maintenance, and smaller, light- 
er, and more reliable motors for all sorts 
of jobs, all the way from giant industrial 
plants to home vacuum cleaners. 


Engineers figured out that 


Tins saving of weight is of greatest 
importance in the air. Many small 
motors and other electrical devices are 
used to do various jobs in the big 
bombers, and every pound saved means 
more fuel or more ammunition. For 
instance, an aircraft electrical transform- 
er with silicone insulation will 
work of other transformers many times 
as heavy, all because of the heat resist- 
ance of the new synthetic. Looking into 
the future, engineers have been study- 
ing the prospect of building large planes 
with electric motor drive for the pro- 
pellers, and a central power plant hid- 
den away in the fuselage. Silicone in- 
sulation, which would reduce the weight 
of the driving motors by as much as 
50 percent, may make this possible. 
The exciting new synthetic can also 
be made into vaselinelike grease, which 
will not harden at 40 below zero or melt 
at 400 above. Lubricating oil is made 
from it which pours freely at 100 below, 
a point at which petroleum oils are 
frozen solid. Use in airplanes, which 


do the 
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often climb in a few minutes from a 
sweltering tropical airfield to the frigid 
stratosphere, is clearly indicated, and 
research is progressing rapidly. As a 
fluid for the hydraulic systems which 
retract landing gear and open bomb-bay 
doors, silicones will not only behave 
well in extreme temperatures, say engi- 
neers, but will save priceless pounds. 
sack of the most valuable attribute 
of the silicones—their indifference to 
the thermometer 





lies the story of a 


molecule’s backbone. Ir all other plas- 








SILICONE rubber, being heat resistant, 
makes ideal gaskets for superturbocharg- 
ers, used on the B-29 Superfortress planes. 


tics, and natural and synthetic rubber 
as well, carbon atoms form the “verte- 
brae,” so to speak, of the long, chain- 
like.molecules which are the basic build- 
ing blocks. Carbon burns—that is why 
we use coal in furnaces. And com- 
pounds based upon carbon are suscep- 
tible to heat. Silicon, which is found 
in sand and quartz, and is one of the 
most abundant elements on earth, is far 
less sensitive to temperature. So by a 
kind of chemical cross breeding, a com- 
pletely new molecule was produced, 
which had a backbone composed of 
atoms of silicon and oxygen instead of 
carbon. In this marriage between two 
groups of elements never before fruit- 
fully united, the sand, or inorganic, 
partner contributes strong resistance to 
extreme temperatures, while the or- 
ganic, or carbon-based, partner contrib- 
utes the convenient versatility, common 
to several other plastics, which permits 
the formation of silicones into their 
wide variety of liquid and solid products. 

Professor F. S. Kipping, who for 40 
years worked on the problem with his 
students at the University of Notting- 
ham in England, laid the scientific foun- 
dation for the new plastic. He pro- 
duced a number of gluelike silicone 
compounds, but he came to the conclu- 
sion that they would have no commer- 
cial value. Then about ten years ago, 
when the first glasslike plastics were 





attracting attention, Dr. E. C. Sujliy. 
of the Corning Glass Works, deciges .. 
investigate the chemical field lying }, 
tween glass and plastics. Building unre 
Kipping’s foundation, he created a p, 
tical silicone plastic. His firm, WI 
knew all about glass, logically tea 
up with the Dow Chemical ( 

a major producer of plastics. 
material soon found secret w 
and demands so increased that 
firms founded a new corporatio: 
built a complete new factory t 
the orders. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Marshall and 
of the General Electric Compan 
experimenting on similar lines, ar 
found, like their competitors, tl 
had opened up a fabulous chen 
nanza. While they have neglected none 
of the spectacular products which the 
new discovery has made possible 
have paid particular attention to the 
development of a silicone rubber w} 
shows promise of surpassing in perform. 
ance any natural or synthetic rubber 
now made. 

In the course of producing th« 
rubber, one variety of silicone mat¢ 
emerged which has an irresistibl 
peal to everyone who touches it 
is the so-called “bouncing putty,” w) 
has become famous overnight as a sci 
entific plaything. The curious stuf 
looks like the salt-water taffy mace 
machines at amusement beaches. It can 
be pulled out like chewing gum, 
lacks its stickiness. Roll it in a 
and drop it on the floor, and it rebounds 
with a lively bounce. Stamp it sharply 
on a newspaper cut and it reproduces 
the picture clearly. Leave it alone fora 
few minutes, and it slumps down intoa 
round blob of “goo.” 

In the General Electric Compan: 
oratory, the research men and I had a 
merry time playing ball with bouncing 
putty of many consistencies. Some sam- 
ples are extremely brittle, and some, 
slightly different chemical compositior 
can be stretched into slender filan 
many feet in length. It can easily be 
dyed any color of the rainbow, since 
the silicone resins are themselves 
less. So far, no practical use has been 
found for this entertaining goo, but 
is almost a truism that when a material 
is found that behaves unlike anything 
else, sooner or later its peculiar traits 
qualify it for some job nothing else will 
do. Meanwhile, it is the life of the 
party. 

But the silicone rubber which finally 
took shape after Dr. Marshall’s years of 
experimentation is no parlor toy. A 
method was found, which is still a se 
cret, for vulcanizing the material so that 
it would hold a given shape permanent- 
ly but still remain elastic. The rubber 
thus developed had a number of price 
less new virtues—most important of all, 
resistance to heat. 
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terrific 
impor- 


t the giant Superfortresses, 


ieveloped in the vitally 
superchargers, which feed the 


life to both motors and crew 

5, the rarefied atmosphere of high alti- 
. The exhaust gases which drive 
Bnese SP nning power boosters operate 
t+ more than 1,000 degrees, heating the 
f ne blades red hot. A resilient gas- 
ket was needed to seal the casings of 
best niature volcanos. Natural and 
q rubbers were tried, but they 
any ame hard, brittle, and useless. 
¢ rubber, barely out of the’ lab- 
wy stage, was pressed into service 


ned out to be the one satisfactory 
When the United States Navy needed 
esilient gasket for searchlights which 
the the 
ck of gunfire and would not char or 


uld cushion lens against 


uden from the heat of the arc light, 
cone rubber again filled the bill. On 
ghts where rubber is exposed to tem- 
peratures all the way from 40 below to 
i) degrees above zero, the rubber from 
sand is the only material that meets 


enecificatlons. 
To make these rubber strips, a whitish 
ass which looks like bread dough is 


into a hopper and squeezed through 
lie as tooth paste is squeezed from a 


be After the strips of dough are 
eat cured, they are soft and pliable 
any good rubber. But if you pull 


At present 
strength the 
se of the rubber in many products—in 
But sili- 


them, they break easily. 


is low tensile prevents 


tomobile tires, for instance. 


BOUNCING PUTTY is the name given to this form of silicone 
no use has been found for it yet. 


rubber. It is elastic, but 


cone rubber is just out of the bandbox, 
and engineers are confident that this 
limiting factor will be overcome with 
further research. If they the 
rubber’s remarkable ability to stand up 


succeed, 


under heat would be a priceless boon to 
One of the 
main causes of tire failure is the gradual 
deterioration heat built up in 
operation. This is a particular liability 
of the synthetic-rubber tires now in use 


the transportation industry. 


due to 


Tires made of silicone rubber, with its 


heat-resistant molecular construction, 


might last as long as the car. Engineers 
also look forward to silicone rubber gar- 
den hose which could be left outside the 
year round without damage from heat, 
cold, or sunlight; rolls for printing 
presses which will remain unaffected by 
hot ink; and rings for home canning 
which will stay soft and pliable after 


repeated use. 


Lieu silicone resins are also slated 
for an important future in paints and 
enamels which will withstand heat, sun- 
light, and corrosive chemicals. Some 
white synthetic enamels used on metal 
objects turn brown when subjected to 
heat for a period of time. In the General 
Electric laboratory I saw a metal panel 
which had with silicone 
enamel and baked for 100 hours at 482° 
F. It was still as white as when put 
in the oven. should 
find a ready use in 
roasters, and radiators. 
help in the manufacture of enamelled 
articles of all kinds. Today, when en- 


been coated 


Such an enamel 
finishing ranges, 


It should also 


amel is baked on a refrigerator or stove 
in the factory, temperature and baking 
the 
finish will burn like a bride’s biscuit. A 
will prevent 


time must be closely controlled or 
heatproof enamel losses. 


“Accelerated ageing” tests have also 
shown that silicone coatings are not af- 
fected by years of exposure to sunlight, 
which seem to make them ideal for out- 
door uses, such as automobile finish. 
The development of silicones has been 
so rapid that there has not been time 
to experiment in the field of solid plas- 
Research men are saving that for 


but 


tics. 


are enthusiastic about 
One of 


the 


future, 
the possibilities. 
small 
seemed as transparent as glass. Another 


the 
them showed 


me a chunk of stuff which 
job for the future is the production of 
a silicone filament for the manufacture 
of a textile. The 
only speculated about this, but no one 


new chemists have 
should discount their speculations. So 
far, wherever the silicone family has 
appeared, someone has had to rewrite 
the book. 

The public is accustomed to fanfare 
when any new discovery is made, but 
when huge, experienced firms work for 
ten years to develop a product and then 
spend money on new plants to make 
it, it is safe to assume that something 
pretty important is underway. 
put of the synthetic from sand is now 


The out 
being measured in pounds. Tomorrow 
it will be turned out by tons. 
indicate that it is much more than a new 
plastic—that a new industry has been 


All signs 


born. 








Other silicones hold promise for a garden hose that the sun won't 
damage and tires so tough that they will outlast automobiles! 
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@ Self-Locking Nut. Most locknuts hold 
their grip because for a part of the dis 


tance the bolt cuts its way through a 
plastic or soft metal section. One, how 
ever, operates on a wholly different 


conical inner 
hole in an 


ing the 


principle. Here a slotted 
nut rests in a 
outer nut, side lugs for 
tions to turn together. Since the threads 
on the inner nut taper slightly, the slot 
opens somewhat as the bolt 
which causes the primary 
fect. But as the bolt is screwed tighter, 
the inner cone is drawn down into the 
outer cone, the slot closing all the 
and making the nut continuously harder 
to unscrew. Since no dissimilar 

rials are involved, the locking is 
fected by changing temperatures. 


cone-shaped 


two sec 


screws in, 


locking ef- 


while 
YY ité 


not ai 


@ Nonshrinkable Wool. The Uni- 
versity of Leeds (England) reports 
a process by which synthetic resins 
are formed inside wool fibers which 
prevent shrinkage in laundering or 
dry cleaning and increase wear re- 
sistance at the same time. 


@ Plastic That Foams. “Pliofoam,” a 
foam of Pliofilm, is already well known 
But now on the scene is a molasseslike 
product which, poured between the 
walls of a refrigerator, for example, ex- 
pands by itself into a foam fully 30 
times its original size. It is lighter in 
weight and lower in heat conductivity 
than cork, expanded Vermiculite, glass 
foam, or rock or balsam wool. 


@ One Shot: Two Birds. By the add 
tion of dihydroxy-dichloro-dipheny] 
methane to a standard type of wate! 
proofing emulsion, a canvas tent or aw: 
ing can be mildewproofed at the same 
time it is rendered waterproof. This 
chemical is said to be nonirritating and 
nontoxic. 


@ ‘Pro-Tek #2.’ The well-known “Pro- 
Tek” has been widely protect 
ing the skin against oils and lacquers, 
grimes and greases, but as it was water 
soluble, it was of little value where 
water solutions were involved. The new 
No. 2 acts as an invisible glove and pro- 
tects the worker’s skin against water- 
soluble cutting oils, acids, alkalies, and 
water-chemical mixtures, and is neutral 
and nonirritating. It seems to be largely 
lanolin. 


used for 


@ Electronic Kitchens. By whatever 
name you call it—electronic, inductive, 
or high-frequency heating—the princi- 
ple is the same. The turkey is roasted, 
the steak is broiled, the corn is popped, 
or the pie is baked in an incredibly short 
time because the heating is from the in- 
side out—just as the fever machine 
works in medicine. And now the latest 
is electronic dehydration. It’s “tops,” 
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for it dries more quickly and to a much 
lower than do other 
But you won’t cook electron- 


moisture content 


processes. 


ically if you want a crust on your bread 
or pastry. The system bakes without 
crust formation. 

@ Colored Cotton. We have alway 


thought of cotton as being white, but 


now there is great rivalry between 
Russian scientists and experts of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture (especially those at the Delta Ex- 
perimental Station at Stoneville, Missis- 
Sippi) as to which can produce the best 
and strongest colored Black, 
green, blue, red, and brown are already 
being grown and soon there will be 


cottons. 


others. They are also finding that the 
length, diameter, and strength of the 
cotton fibers can likewise be greatly 


modified. Evidently cotton can still put 
up a fight before being dethroned as 
“King Cotton.” 


@ Phem. This is a saturated water so 
lution of phenyl-mercuric acetate which 
has great potential use in rendering tex- 
tiles mildewproof. Used diluted 1:10 as 
the rinse water, it will chemically unite 
with textile fibers, making them sterile 
and permanently mildewproof. This 
should be especially valuable in wash- 
ing shower-bath curtains and the like. 
It has the great advantage of being odor- 
less, noncorrosive, and noninjurious to 
the hands. It is only slightly poisonous, 





if at all, to red-blooded anin 
less and painless, it is often us¢ 
as one would use merthiolat 
phen. 


@ ‘S.R.P.’ The 
from iron rust runs 
looks like the interest on the 
debt. “S.R.P.” is a paintlike 

that can be applied directly « 
Wire brushing to remove loos 
sufficient. “S.R.P.” is said to for 
itive bond with the metal free { 
holes which might permit 

liquids to enter. It is low pric 
to apply, and should 


annual eco; 


into a f 


have w 


use, 


@ ‘Soft Drinks’ for Cows. Four 
million pounds of beef on the hoof 
were created last year because 
thousands of head of Texas cattle 
were served “ranch phosphates.” 
About half the area of the famous 
King Ranch—about the size of 
Rhode Island—and much more of 
the coastal region of the South 
have less than the necessary 
amount of phosphate in the soil, 
Served a “phosphate” regularly, the 
cattle stay sleek and fat even dur- 
ing dry spells. The cows produce 
28 percent more calves, which at 
weaning time average 75 pounds 
heavier. In this way 4 cents’ worth 
of disodium phosphate helps create 
two pounds more beef for the table. 


@ Whiter Pulp. A new bleaching | 
ess using sodium peroxide makes ; 
groundwood pulp whiter by from seve 
to 11 points on the brightness scale 
any heretofore available. This sh 
give us writing papers of dazzling w! 
ness and extend the application of m 
chanical pulp to many other fields 
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THE “COOTIE” of the First World War meets 
its master in World War II: a neoprene- 
coated cotton-fabric bag in which fighting 
men's clothing is given a thorough treat- 


ment with methyl bromide. Here officers aré 
going over a pile of deloused clothes with 
a flame to determine the presence of methy! 
bromide gas, which is toxic to human beings. 
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John T. Frederick Speaking of 





By authors of yesterday ... by contemporary writers 
who tell, in fact and fiction, the tales of today. 


HAT could be better for these 


long wartime Winter evenings than a 


good novel: an open fire, a comfortable 


hair, and a story rich in humor and 
thought, or absorbingly exciting and 
itertaining? 

Mavbe old books are best for such a 


e, It would be good to reread some- 
Winter, or of 
Mark Twain—to renew our friendship 

th Mr. Saw- 


Or perhaps new adventures in old 


ng of Dickens this 


Pickwick, or with Tom 


serve us best: how 
Mark Twain 
ead what he himself liked 
The Life of 


discerning 


will many 
still to 
of all 
Arc! 


ers of have 
best 
is books, Joan of 


How many lovers of good 
still to taste the pleasure 
waiting William 


called (rightly, I think) the best 


have 


ovels 


them in what Lyon 


Phelps 
of all fiction, the great 


Russian novels: 


folstoy’s Anna Karenina, Turgenev’s 
Fathers and Sons, Dostoevski’s Crime 
and Punishment, and the rest Almost 


certainly our public library has all these 
books—or they are available in good in- 
expensive editions for our own. 
There’s a noteworthy crop of new and 
too, and this month I 
to speak primarily of some of 
Historical novels are especially 
numerous. Most of: them are long, and 
filled with exciting action—quali- 
ties that make them good companions 
In some 


recent novels, 
want 


these. 
are 


for these long, dark evenings. 
are the added values of meaning and ex- 
perience that will make them books to 
remember. 

Typical examples of the current fash- 
ion in historical fiction—long, lusty stor- 
ies with sword play and lovemaking in 
almost every chapter—are Samuel Shel- 
labarger’s Captain from Castile and 
Thomas B. Costain’s Ride with Me. The 
Spanish conquest of Mexico has proved 
as rich a mine for writers as the stores 
of gold plundered by Cortes and his 
from Castile is a new 
treatment of this richly colorful ma- 
terial, from the viewpoint of a young 
Spanish captain in the army of Cortes. 
The story is told absorbingly, with gen- 
erous measure of exciting action and yet 


men. Captain 
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with unusually sound historical perspec- 
tive. It praiseworthy in 
revealing, as do few novels of the period, 


is especially 


the degree to which religion was a domi- 
nant reality in the life of the 16th Cen- 
tury, even to the conquistadors them- 


selves. 
Ride with Me presents another fa- 
miliar field for the historical novel, the 


Napoleonic era; indeed, in attempting 
to depict Napoleon's retreat from Russia, 
Mr. Costain’s book parallels what many 
the 
all, Tolstoy's 


readers consider historical 
novel of them War 
The viewpoint for this book is 


greatest 
and 
Peace. 
fresh, however—that of a British news- 
paper editor, whose long-frustrated love 
for a French noblewoman causes most 
of the abundant excitement in its pages. 
The picture of the newspaper world in 
England at the beginning of the 19th 
Century—the advent of the power press, 
and the political and social importance 
of the press—I found thoroughly inter- 
esting. 

Another trend in 
definite that it might be called a fashion 
that it is a believe, 


historical fiction, so 
except response, I 
to some of the deepest needs of our 
times, is illustrated by two recent novels 
dealing with the times and life of Jesus: 
The Scarlet Lily, by Edward F. Murphy, 
and The Way, by J. M. Hartley. 

The author of The Scarlet Lily is a 
Roman Catholic priest, and the book will 
hold especial interest for Catholic read- 
ers. Its greatest virtues are its fresh 
and vigorous conception of the charac- 
ter and motivation of Mary Magdalene, 
and its deeply reverent treatment of the 
part played in the Gospel story by Mary 
the mother of Jesus. The Way is note- 
worthy for its projection of the founda- 
tion of Greek, Egyptian, and Oriental 
thought upon which Christianity was 
so largely built. Mr. Hartley’s book is 
lively in incident, and real 
depth and insight in characterization; 
but its greatest value lies in the rich 
background of contemporary ritual and 

BOOKWIZZ: Professor Frederick 
mentions these authors. Who are 
they? Answers are on page 59. 


possesses 
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belief, speculation and aspiration, which 
is firmly interwoven with the dramatic 
fabric of the story. 

Though neither of these novels equals 
Lloyd C. Douglas’s The Robe in al 


ing plot and exciting action, or Sholem 
Asch’s The Apostle in character inter 
pretation, both are significant additions 
to the current fiction w! expressive 

interes } 


of renewed and deepened 
New Testament events ar 


and in religious themes in general. 
* > * 
To digress from the field of fiction 


briefly, there are four new books that 
seem to me particularly interesting and 
important in connection with the trend 
I have just mentioned. I particularly 
recommend The Bible and the Common 
Reader, by Mary Ellen Chase. 

precisely what the title suggests: 
about how to read, with in« 
standing and pleasure, the greatest Book 
of them all. For many years Miss Chass 
(whom most of us know 


a book 


reased under 


as novelist and 





LACKING tannic acid, a seaman smears a burned buddy with gun grease. . 


Latin of the Vulgate by a distinguished 


Roman Catholic scholar and writer, Ron- 


‘ 


ald A. Knox. Using “no expression that 


is not current in modern English,” this 
new translation will be of very real in- 
and helpfulness, in relation t 


terest 


many difficult passages, to Catholic and 
Protestant readers alike. 

Help in Bible reading of yet another 
kind is to be found in the new Ency- 
clopedia of Bible Life, by Madeleine S. 
Lane Miller. 
trated, sensibly arranged, and admirably 


and J. Generously illus- 
written, it covers the whole range of so- 
cial and economic backgrounds for the 
study of the Bible. Not only for minis- 
ters and Sunday-school teachers but for 
general readers it’s an extremely useful 


and enjoyable book. 

Finally, we have Paul for Everyone, 
by Chester Warren Quimby: a brief, 
vigorously written account of the life 
and writings of the great apostle, ad- 
mirably directed toward giving the aver- 
age reader a new understanding and 


.. An illustration 


from Where Away, the story of the Marblehead, by George S. Perry and Isabel Leighton. 


essayist) has taught a course in Bible 
reading at Smith College. This book pre- 
sents, unpretentiously and winningly, 
and most helpfully, many of the things 
that she and her students have learned 
together, 

Another kind of help to the Bible 
reader is given in The New Testament 
in English, a new translation from the 
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appreciation of Paul himself and of his 
place in history. 
+ + * 

Turning back, now, to our historical 
novels, let’s look at some which deal 
with American events and characters. 
Herbert Best’s Young’un is a story of 
the American frontier (in upper New 
York) a century and a half ago: a rich, 





eventful, honest that 
worth reading. To an exceptional 4 
gree it carries the reader into actual a 
perience of the 
There is grimness in the story of 4, 
fight against cold and hunger of ; 
major figures of the tale, the deg 
children of a wilderness hunte: 
there is also in the book n 
warmth, of humor and goodness Yur 
smith,” the maker of fine rifles; Dap) 
the boy whose fight for life and lar r 
made harder by his intolerant loyalty; 
his irresponsible father; and Young’ 
herself, the candid, resourceful, an; 
happy child of the frontier, are peop, 
good to know and to remember. 
* * «& 


story 


frontier sett 


I have enjoyed very much, also, , 
story of almost the same place and tim 
which was designed for young reader 
but certainly is not limited to them jy 
its appeal: Wilderness Clearing, by Wa 
ter D. Edmonds. This is an incident of 
the border warfare with Tories and Ip 
dians during the Revolution, as experi 
enced by a girl of 16, told by one ¢ 
America’s finest storytellers. I found 
that Wilderness Clearing is a real an¢ 
exciting experience. 

e * = 

My personal first choice among al 
these historical novels is Elegant Jour 
ney, by John Selby. When Sereno Trace 
decided that in Maryland slavery was 
no longer profitable, he freed his slaves 
—in 1839—and took his family and his 
money to the Wisconsin frontier to bu 
a new life. The man and the vent 
are presented in this book with suci 
completeness and integrity as lift the 
novel quite out of the ordinary catego 
ries of historical fiction—yet with 
sacrifice of narrative force or dramatic 
interest. Sereno is a real and fully u 
derstandable human being, in his lim: 
tations as well as in his powers. 
wife, Nancy, is as real, and the co! 
between them is completely grasped 
Extremes of American life a century 
ago—on Southern plantations and in rav 
settlements on the receding edge of the 
Wisconsin forest—are equally vivid 
valid, and yet firmly subordinated to 
the unfailing flow of an absorbing story 
of people and emotion. 

= a ~ 

The South after the Civil War has 
been the setting of some of the most 
popular American historical novels 
Nearly all these novels have presente¢ 
the same picture of the time and piace, 
so that stereotypes of impoverished but 
gallant plantation owners, striving cour 
ageously to control irresponsible Ne 
groes and to circumvent greedy and ur 
scrupulous carpetbaggers, have entered 
largely into America’s national think- 
ing. Freedom Road, by Howard Fast, 
presents a radically different picture of 
the Reconstruction period. f 
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Its chief 
characters are [Continued on page 53] 
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Rotary Clubs 
5.284 


Rofarians 


735,550 








$500—for What f# As a gesture of 
Will Do on Leyte Internat mal  Serv- 
ice, the Rotary Club 
AGO, Il recently voted to send 
the relief of the civilian popu- 
The Philippines. The money 
spent at the discretion of Gen- 
the Army Douglas MacArthur 
rigadier General Carlos A. Rom- 
1 Past Vice-President of Rotary In- 
ional and Philippine Resident 
nissioner to the United States. 


Founding Fathers’ Members of the Ro- 
Old Friends Here tary Club of OCEAN 
City, N. J., regularly 

yack over their shoulders into the 

18th Century to study one of the rugged, 
right forefathers who helped to 

he foundations upon which their 
Each week a member 
the Club gives a five-minute bio- 
raphical talk on some important earls 
erican. The “America in the Mak- 
providing a liberal brush- 


ry is built. 


series is 


forgotten historical facts 


Soon after the flying 
bombs began to 
smash against Lon- 
ND, the Rotary Club of LEIcEs- 
ENGLAND, advised the Rotary Clubs 


‘Bombed Out’ 
Helped Out 


EXNGLA 


the metropolis that they would be 
to receive children of the Lon- 
area Rotarians who wished to evac- 
ite them. As a result, 35 children and 
mothers sought shelter with LEIcEs- 

Rotarians 
e Rotary Club of LYTHAM St. ANNEs, 



















PRESIDENT Harold F. Brewerton, of 
the Montreal-Westward, Que., Can- 
ada, Rotary Club, turns the first 
spadeful of sod for the “Victory 
House” (above) which the Club is 
erecting to raise funds by subscrip- 
tions for its “War and Welfare Fund.” 
The monies will be used for rehabili- 
tation work among returned service- 
men; operation of its blood-donor 
clinic; assistance in establishing and 
equipping military hospitals; other 
postwar projects involving service 
personnel; aiding crippled children, 
and other juvenile work; continu- 
ance of aid to all hospitals; and 
participation in all services that per- 
tain to the welfare and concern of 
improvement within the community. 
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ENGLAND, recently opened two feeding 
centers for LonpDoNn évacués, helped with 
the billeting of the visitors, established 
an information bureau for them, and 
laid plans for play centers and weekly 
entertainment. 

Rotarians of Narrosi, Kenya, sent a 
box of groceries to the Rotary Club of 
BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND, for distri- 
bution to air-raid victims. The groceries 
were relayed to the Rotary Club of 
CROYDON, ENGLAND, which received them 
with gratitude, and used them to bring 
a ray of cheer to some residents of that 
area whose homes had been reduced to 
rubble. 


The Rotary Club of 
KOKOMO, IND., has in- 
augurated a new fea- 
ture at its weekly meetings which is 
proving both popular and informative. 
Described as a good antidote for stage 
fright, the plan calls for three-minute 
autobiographical talks by the members. 
A lot of latent wit and forensic talent, 
heretofore unsuspected, is thus being 
uncovered. 


Sure Cure for 
Stage Fright 


As in the past, Ro- 
tary Clubs will coép- 
erate in the annual 
sale of Easter Seals, sponsored by the 
National Society for Crippled Children, 
which will be held during the month 
of March. 

Last year, for instance, 22 Clubs in 
Ohio participated, and one of them— 
SPRINGFIELD—used its proceeds to em 
ploy a physiotherapist and to equip 
completely the physiotherapy depart- 
ment at the SprINGFriELD City Hospital, 
and to give the physiotherapist oppor- 
tunity for special training. 

The other Ohio Clubs codéperating 
were ALLIANCE, AMHERST, CAMBRIDGE, DE- 
FIANCE, HICKSVILLE, GREENFIELD, HURON, 


Cripples Given 
Help and Haven 





IRONTON, Lima, Lopr, MALVERN, MINERVA, 
MALTA-MCCONNELSVILLE, MOUNT STERLIN« 
NorTH CANTON, OBERLIN, PORTSMOUTH, 


SALEM, SHELBY, SIDNEY, and WOoOosTER 

While most Rotary 
on helping crippled youngsters 
draw no age line. The Rotary Club of 
GRAND HAven, Micu., for 


Clubs concentrate 


some 


instance, re 
cently assumed a 


mortg 


rage and loaned 
a cripple sufficient money to buy the 
equity in a piece of property where he 
had established a business—after for- 
merly being on relief (After starting 





Rotary Events Calendar 


February 5, 6—Youth Committee meets 
in Reno, Nev. 

February 20, 2i—Canadian Advisory 
Committee meets in Montebello, 


Que., Canada. 











his business and “getting on his feet,” 
he had been ordered to vacate by the 
owner.) Another which 
GRAND HAVEN Rotarians have a right to 


project ot 


be proud involved the partial financing 
of a dental-surgery case, which greatly 
improved the appearance of a young 
girl. 

The Rotary Club of ALpena, Micu., has 
been helping crippled children since 
1922, during which time 12 field clinics 
have been held, 1,648 
given, some 500 children hospitalized, 


examinations 


and about 300 discharged as cured 


When Rotarians of 
SAN ANSELMO, CALIF., 


were asked to con- 


Clothing by Tons 
for Britons 


tribute clothing for needy folks in Eu- 
rope, there was nothing halfway about 
their answer. 
4,600 articles, weighed nearly 1% tons, 
filled 52 cartons. 

A special truck started the clothing 


The collection included 
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FAMILIES FIND | 
WHALE AS | 
TASTY AS BEEF | 


DURBAN, Tuesday.— Whale meat | 4 
is still attracting considerable 
attention in Durban, says ths 
“Rand. Daily Mail's” correspon-| © 
dent. Many families are finding| ' 
whale steak no less palatable than 
beef steak, and the only objection | 
that one ocassionally hears is: “I| 
don’t like the idea of eating whale | 
meat.” ; 
Rotarians at their weekly 
luncheon to-day ate whale steak | 
and found that it surpassed their | 
»;|Most sanguine expectations. 
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A CLIPPING from a South African newspaper 
attesting further to the resourcefulness of 
Rotarians in a wartime meat-rationed world. 


contribution of CorTLanp, N. Y., Rotar- 
jians on its way so that the 3,200-pound 
shipment made the next boat. 

After bringing some 200 articles of 
clothing for bombing victims of Lonpon, 
Rotarians of Frepericton, N. B., CANADA, 
heard a timely talk by a social-service 
worker who had just returned from 
Britain. 

Rotarians of BE.oitr, Wis., recently 
sent a 600-pound shipment of clothing 
for English bombing victims. 


Oakland Plans to With local Rotarians 
Spend 25 Million Playing a leading 

réle in building up 
the OAKLAND, CALIF., postwar Work Pile, 
and the resulting jobs for returning 
servicemen and war workers, hopes for 
the future are beginning to mount. Ma- 
chinery has been set in motion which 
will lead at war’s end to the expendi- 
ture of 25 million dollars or more—in- 
cluding 16 million dollars for new apart- 
ment buildings. A recent press report 
of the progress of Work Pile plans in- 
cluded photographs of 17 civic leaders, 
of whom eight were Rotarians. 





When Ri 
S1oux LooxoutT, ONT., 
CANADA, held their 
recent annual picnic and ladies’ night 
at an inn at near-by Vermillion Lake, 
they invited ten visitors from the United 
States who were guests at the inn to 
join in the festivities. Among them 
were two Rotarians from Ohio. Inclem- 


tarians of 


Picnic Viands 
Link Two Lands 





In Need? 


Desiring that no deserving cases 
be overlooked, the Rotary Inter- 
national Committee for Relief for 
War-Affected Rotarians seeks ad- 
ditional information regarding Ro- 
tarians in dire need now. Com- 
municate at once with Rotary In- 
ternational, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, IL, U.S.A. 
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fishing or boat- 
, : so foaali 
pen the feeling 


hat pre- 


ent weather prevented 
j but it failed to dam 


of international f1 


lendline 


Write to All There 
74 Mexican Clubs Ting to internation: 

friendship down San 
ANGELO, TEX., Way the Interna- 
tional Service Committee of the Rotary 
Club sent letters to the Secretaries of 
all 74 Rotary Clubs in Mexico. In those 
letters the Committee asked that the 
Secretary or a fellow member of his 
Club correspond with a given member 
of the San ANGELO Club. The subjects 
to be covered in the letters: something 
about the member; practical ways in 
which he applies Rotary in his daily 
work; information concerning his Ro- 
tary work and Club plans; interesting 
features about his community, etc.; and 
suggestions as to how international re- 
lations can be improved. 


since 


Bigger, Better The Rotary Club of 


Pork Chops MITCHELL, IND., re- 
cently paid tribute 

to the champion hog farmer of the 
Photo: Acme 








GOVERNOR Schricker (left), Holsapple, and 


his son John admire a medal (see item). 
United States at a meeting at which a 
gold medal given by the Breeder's Ga- 
zette was presented to Warren Holsap- 


ple, of ORLEANS, IND. The Holsapple 
record: four ton-litters, all sired by the 
same boar. Among those present was 


Henry F. Schricker, then Governor of 
Indiana and an honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of INDIANAPOLIis. 


of 


A bit of nostalgia 
for yesteryear was 
successfully stirred 
up when the Rotary Club of ScCHENEc- 
tapy, N. Y., recently held a “Gay Nine- 
ties” meeting, featuring a minstrel show 
and good old-fashioned sing fest. Mem- 
bers declared it was one of the finest 
musical programs the Club has ever had. 


Club Harks Back 
—for Fun of It 


Now and then an in- 
teresting and inform- 
ative Rotary Club 
program can be devoted to a survey of 
members’ hobbies. Questionnaires were 
recently sent along with the regular 
Club bulletin at Proria, ILu., and the 
answers disclosed a wide variety of in- 
terests. Farming and gardening were 
the most popular hobby, followed close- 


Hobby Survey 
Brightens Day 
































ly by photography, golf, singing 










































































































and dogs. Among favorite whe 7 
were reading, farming and g: oo ] 
bridge, golf, fishing, yards, and ¥ pee 
The leading sport reported a 
followed by bowling, fishing e titi 
and baseball. seen 
When a similar survey was we 
PrEscoTT, Ariz., the favorite we ( 
Rotarians was found to be fiy A 
lowed closely by gardening, B horn ¢ 
wood working, hunting, and rea Be Ft 
rartel 
News: ‘Hospital’ Since the t r hoo 
Comes to Patient! Tart, Cauir., tary 
hospital, the - i 
Rotary Club has met part of th 4 Done« 
by purchasing four hospital beds l 
special comfort devices. They g Has 
constant use, circulating from hi © jnaug 
home. if-wa 
he 
23 Clubs Have Congratulatior wive 
Silver Sessions 23 Rotary Clul extel 
their 25th anr as 
saries in February! They are Cha: an 
ton, S. C.; Bessemer, Ala.; Gaines) 
Tex.; Welland, Ont., Canada; Log ‘Ora 
Ohio; Riverside, Calif.; Kenora, Ont Mait 
Canada; St. Augustine, Fla.; Iront 
Ohio; Port Huron, Mich.; Athens tl 
Rhinelander, Wis.; Mount Carmel. [] ont 
Weyburn, Sask., Canada; Lewis! thre 
Pa.; Greenwood, Miss.; Guelph, Ont ee 
Canada; Santa Ana, Calif.; Atlant hon 
Iowa; Shelbyville, Ind.; Alliance, N: the 
Cairo, Ill.; and Las Vegas, N. Mex The 
on 
Praise Raises Teachers in the whi 
Pedagogic Pride VILLE, OHIO, pi yal 
school system feel a 
new sense of importance in their y Bon 
as a result of the recent observance You 
American Education Week, when 
of their number (with ten years 151 
more service) were special guests of t “Bi 
local Rotary Club. The honor br: ane 
a feeling of pride and satisfaction. scr 
loc 
Rotary Active A high place cla 
in Portugal public eye has en 
earned by the the 
Rotary Clubs in Portugal. The be 
Club, for example, helps support a « 
Mi 
St 
th 
he 
m 
be 
ul 
ef 
a 
A 
t] 
k 
A 
i 
d 
\ 
IT WAS a gala day when Maj: Gen. Fulgen- . 
cio Batista (left), former President of Cuba, I 
visited the Rotary Club of Miami Beach, Fic., : 
starting a goodwill tour which will carry him 






to South America. 
G. Mettler, who introduced the speaker. 


With him is Col. Charles 
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; yerculosis institution, gives 
; t > to a stl in high 
. assis é in hig 


i provides numerous scholar- 
The Rotary Club of Oporto 


iz its “healthy child” com- 
gives scholarship prizes, and 
+" lavettes ans t other 
ra se I trip! ‘ts. ... The Ro- 
. of V supplies meals for 
families al d layettes I new ly 
idren of the poor. . . . The Club 
FuNCHAL has established a kinder- 
. Clothing and_ “shoes for 
ldren are provided by the Ro- 

b of FIGUEIRA DA Foz 


When the Mayor of 
DONCASTER, ENGLAND, 
Rotarian W. Firth, 

ited a Red Cross and prisoners- 

fund recently, fellow members of 
DoNCASTER Rotary Club and their 
\ mmediately contributed to the 
ctent of £150. Presentation of the gift 
ide following the Club’s bridge- 
it which the fund was raised. 


Doncaster Dance 
Has Long Echo 


Members of the Ro- 
tary Club of San 
BERNARDINO, CALIF., 


‘Orange Peal’ 
Maintains Zeal 


armed services are kept in close 
th home Club activities 
yh a unique plan. After each 
e they receive letters from at- 
totaria penned on the back of 
urrent week’s Club publication, 
Orange Peal. They learn many 
things, such as who sat where, 
it So-and-So said, what Club is 
_ 
The Michigan Rotary 


Bonds to Spur 


. ». } "ny S - 
Young Essayists Clubs comprising a 


portion of District 
ire sponsoring an essay contest on 
“Basic American Ideals,” for the 11th- 
pupils in the high 
schools of their towns. There will be 
il prizes, and the winners in three 

es will attend the District Confer- 

e in April, where they will present 
savs Prizes in each class will 


12th-grade 


SoU War Dona, 


Miami Rotarians 


With reading “the 
Study Neighbors k 


gateway to knowl- 
edge,” members of 
the Rotary Club of MIami, FLA., now 
have an excellent opportunity to learn 
more about their Latin-American neigh- 
bors. A Club library contains late vol- 
umes on practically all the nations 
“south of the border,” plus other inter- 
esting tomes. A member may check out 
a book for two weeks free of charge. 
After that a small fine is assessed, but 
the main idea is to have as complete a 
“turnover” as possible, so that all will 
know their neighbors better 


Rotary continues to 
meet pressing com- 
munity needs in In- 
dia, as this sample of typical Club work 
The AsansoL Rotary Club 
contributed to the relief of distress in 
Bengal, feeding about 200 people daily. 

During a food shortage the Rotary 


Meals, Medicine, 
Milk—in India 


witnesses: 


Photo: Fidee 





FORTY men’s suits were among the contributions of the Rotary Club of Lakewood, Ohio, for 


the robomb victims in England. 


Pictured checking over the assortment are Rotarians Carl 


Baumgardner, Fred W. Greber, President Chris Burkhardt, and Vice-President C. C. Wagner. 


lighting, and sanitation is under study 
by the Rotary Club of Patna. ... At 
JAMSHEDPUR, nearly 160,000 persons have 
been examined and 615 cases of leprosy 
have been treated in Rotary-established 
clinics. ... The Rotary Club of Jus- 
BULPORE has made efforts to bring troops 
of different cultural backgrounds to- 
gether, thus to stimulate goodwill. 

Between August 15, 1943, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, the Rotary Club of CAL- 
CUTTA provided 312,025 meals for the 
destitute, gave milk to 128,600 mothers 
and infants, and distributed more than 
12,000 articles of clothing. 


The Rotary Club of 
BoKsBURG, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, recent- 
ly launched a drive for £500 for the 
BoKsBuRG-BENONI hospital. The _ effort 
was so well organized and backed that 
the amount raised was more than £1,750, 
which total has been matched by the 
Provincial Administration. 


Boksburg Club 
Goes ‘Over Top’ 


Some 2,000 tons of 
clothing are being 
collected in Sweden 
for refugees who come into that coun- 
try from Denmark, Norway, and North- 


Swedes Collect 
Refugee Clothing 








ern Finland. Some of the clothing will 
be stored so that it will be ready to 
send into other countries when it is 
While no indication 
has been given of how generally the 47 
Rotary Clubs of Sweden are partici 
pating in the activity, it can be assumed 
that Rotarians are doing their share in 
this humanitarian work. 


possible to do so. 


New Zealanders A forceful forum 


Flock to Forum meeting was recent- 
ly held by members 


of three New Zealand Rotary Clubs on 
“Power Alliances Are Not 
Enough.” The New Ptymoutsx Club 
was host, with almost 100 percent at 
tendance; while HAWERA and STRATFORD, 
50 and 28 miles away, respectively, were 


Politics 


each represented by 20 members. 


The Rotary Club of 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH 
AFRICA, is playing a 
vital réle in the affairs of its commu- 
nity, as witness these Community Serv- 
ice projects: land-settlement plan for 
returned soldiers; vigilance committee 
to watch ex-servicemen’s interests; as- 
sistance in education of boys and girls; 
appointment [Continued on page 55] 


Johannesburg— 
Word for Busy 





burg, Va., as guests of Rotarians. Shown too 


TRIBUTE was paid to Mary Washington, the 
mother of George Washington, when veterans 
from Walter Reed Hospital visited Fredericks- 


are Dr. R. N. Lanier, Club President (left), 


Club of Dacca fed as many as 10,000 per- 
and Aldrich Dudley, Jr., reception chairman, 


sons a day. Improvement of roads, 
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Riccorn. Old records are 
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tumbling as anese invaded. Later he learned that a save 
the popularity of Rotary Institutes of large number of refugees had trekked iigt 
International Understanding increass to small ports of Burma, hoping to be 00} 
During the year 1943-44 there were 290 picked up, and he volunteered to collect loed 
Institutes; 400 have been scheduled al them. His firm placed a large-sized ass 
ready this year, with several others ex vessel at his disposal and for several ers 
pected to materialize, according to HE weeks he travelled up and down the an 
BERT W. Hines, Institute Director. D Burma coast with a loyal band of help- ship 
trict 151, whose Governor is SAMUEL G ers, transporting from 35,000 to 40,000 ent 
Gors.inE, of Battle Creek, Mich., hi évacués to India. puis 
the best record for Institute with 39 
on schedule, out of 54 Clubs. Other D Restaurateur Retires. After 39 years . " 
tricts with proud mar! re No. 176 in the restaurant business, RoTarRIAN a ; 
(NEAL J. Mowry, of Rochester, Pa., Gi Guy GUNDAKER, Of Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
ernor), with 36 Institutes for 61 Clubs cently retired, President of Rotary In- fas 
and No. 164 (JoHN R. McLure, of Tu ter nationa! in 1923-24 (see pic ture, page = pICK” IN ACTION! Richard H. Wells, Peed His 
caloosa, Ala., Governor), with 30 I 5) he is also a Past President of dent of Rotary International, has been very wre 
tutes for 48 Clubs, the Philadelphia Rotary Club. He will busy in recent months filling speaking ex ’ 
not be inactive, however, for he will be gagements. This picture, taken in St. | OD 
Fine Start. Epcar C. Foster, a me! doing many things he has wanted to do Mo., presents a characteristic express ee 
ber of the Rotary Club of Peoria, | for years—assembling and sorting mem- “ 
started a building fund fi a nev rabilia relating to Rotary, the restau- The District comprises about 2 " 
brary for Bradley Polytechnic Institute rant business, trade associations, and square miles—equivalent to two-tl - 
in Peoria, at recent founder’s day exer American history. of the United States. While he 
cises. He gave $37,500 for himself and traversed the entire length and breadt ( 
his two sisters on condition i Twins Twice. ROBERT GARLAND, an —there being no Clubs in certain tic 
cient other funds be given to start con honorary member of the Rotary Club of -he has travelled 16,000 miles, . 
struction of the library within f ‘ittsburgh, Pa., wonders if any other by air. “As a result of my pereg wh 
years. Rotarian can match his twin situation. tions,” he writes, “I am more than ever ] 
\ twin himself, he is also the great impressed with the fact that the power N 
Rescues Refugees. MANnekK M. MANE! andfather of twins. of this great world association of Re 
JI, President of the Rotary Club of \ f goodwill can—as I believe it yet Co 
gapatan, India, and a Rota ince he Open Spaces. Take it from J. Burcess if thoroughly harnessed, play mi 
became a member of the Club in R: Watt, of Hobart, Australia, Governor cisive part in relieving distressed an 
goon, Burma, in 1936, was one of the las of Rotary’s 65th District, there are some manity.” re 
persons to leave Rangoon when the Jap “wide open spaces” in his territory. 
Broadcast. There will be a sp: Hi 
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radio program over the National B: 
casting Company (NBC) network 
1 to 1:30 P.M., War Time 
February 23 in honor of the 40th 
versary of Rotary International. 


Eastern 


Anniversary. Rotarians of the Ur 
States who have meant for a long | 

to drop in sometime at their local USO 
center will have a special incentive 
do so on Sunday, February 4. On 
day United Service Organizations, Ih 
becomes four years old. To mark 
anniversary it will hold open hous« 
all its units in the United States. 











Another ‘E.’ The Titan Metal ( 
pany, of Bellefonte, Pa., of which Jam 
B. Craic, a member of the Bellefonte 
tary Club, is vice-president, recently 
ceived its fourth Army and Navy “E” 
Award for excellence in war prod 
tion. 


Authors, THE Rev. CarRLey W. HALSseY, 
a member of the Rotary Club of La Jun- 
ta, Colo., has authored a book of poems, 
Faith, Force, and Freedom (Dorrance 
& Company, $1.50). ... RoTarian Don 
Situ, of Van Wert, Ohio, has prepar¢ 








AS A GESTURE of international goodwill, Dr. 
Hsu Mo, Chinese Minister to Australia, plants 
a tree in the park at Cootamundra. District 


a set of historical charts based upon his 
book, Peculiarities of the Presidents. ... 
Wanderings from the Line of Duty 


Governor Harold E. Jones (second from left): 
G. Bruderlin, 1943-44 President of the Coota- 
mundra Club; and Mayor Des. Stratton watch. 
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ley 


Publishing Co., Honolulu, Ha 
a book of poems ym the pen 
reER J. MATTSON, son of Enear L. 
a member of the Rotary Club 





noe 
(Tong fy 







f Minneapolis, Minn. 










Salute! A silent tribute all honor 









to RABBI ALEXANDER D. Goopge, a former 
ember of the Rotary Club of York, 
4 who, with three othe haplains, 
save up his life jacket that soldiers 
‘ight be saved when the United States 






transport Dorchester was torpe- 





yop 
wed off Greenland. The chaplains 
assed out life jackets, and when they 
ere all gone, they gave away their 












wn, then linked arms, praying as the 
hip went down. They were each re- 
. ently awarded a posthumous Distin- 
a guis! ed Service Cross 
7 ALL ROTARY Clubs have Past Presidents, but it is not an everyday occasion for 19 Past 





10-Year Man. The attendance chart Presidents of one Club to be on hand at one time. But that’s what happened recently in 



























: for ALBERT T. HEMP, a member of the Lincoln, Nebr.—and there they are. The other 16 “Pasts” are deceased or live elsewhere. 
totary Club of Scottdale, Pa., shows all 
“hits” and no misses during the more Freo L. Haas, Omaha, Nebr.,; Ep R. the Foundation be deductible on the in- 
than ten years he has been a Rotarian. JOHNSON, Roanoke, Va.; and C. REEVE come-tax returns of the donors. The 
Pres His Club honored him when the mark VANNEMAN, Albany, N. Y. trustees also reviewed the general finan- 
a ver reached 550. Constitution and By-Laws—The Con- cial status of the Foundation and in- 
<M (Eps. Nore: Other Rotarians who have _ stitution and By-Laws Committee met vestments. 
3 perfect attendance for ten years or in Chicago, Ill., December 4-5. Among Attending the meeting were Tom J. 
i re will be mentioned in this depart- topics discussed were Convention cre- Davis, Butte, Mont., Chairman; CLINTON 
Photographs will be carried for dentials and the proposal to have more P. ANnpERSON, Albuquerque, N. Mex,; 
se with a record of 15 years or bet- than one Rotary Club in large cities. Georce C. Hacer, Chicago, Ill.; and Har- 
er.) Rotary Foundation objectives were re- RY H. RocGers, San Antonio, Tex, 
viewed, as was the enactment regard- CHARLES L. WHEELER, San_ Francisco, 
Committees. Three more _interna- ing use of the funds which was pro- Calif., was unable to attend 
il Committees have held meetings posed by the Board last May. 
cently. Here are brief summaries of All members were present: Harry F. *‘Recoated.’ An unusual feature of 
hat they achieved: RusseE.., Hastings, Nebr., Chairman; Ir- the clothing collection made by the Ro- 
Headquarters— Meeting in New York, vin W. Cusine, Martinsville, Va.; and tary Club of Beckley, W. Va., for bomb 
r N. Y., November 30 to December 2, the Cartos G. STRATTON, South Pasadena, victims of London, England, was an ar- 
ry International Headquarters Calif. ticle which one of the members, Dr. A. 
Committee studied all information sub- Rotary Foundation Trustees—Meeting U. Trecue, included in his bundle. It 
tted by various cities, and prepared in Chicago, Ill., December 22, the Rotary was an overcoat he had purchased in 
in interim report for the Board of Di- Foundation Trustees studied the objec- London in 1937 on his way home from 
rectors tives of the Foundation from the view- Rotary’s international Convention in 
All members attended: RIcHARD C. point of obtaining a ruling from the’ Nice, France. The coat has now “gone 
Hepke, Detroit, Mich., Chairman; Nor- Commissioner of Internal Revenue in home.” 
(AN G. Foster, Ottawa, Ont., Canada; Washington, D. C., that contributions to —THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 















Meet Your Directors 


Brief biographical profiles of two of the 14 men who 
make up Rotary’'s international Board. More next month. 











a Past President. He is a Past Dis- for the Rotary Clubs in Free China, 
trict Governor of Rotary Interna-_ and is on the Nominating Committee 
tional, and is a Director for 1944-46. for President of Rotary International 
He is also a member of the Magazine in 1945-46. 

Committee and of the Commission for 
the Organization of Rotary Clubs in 
Continental Europe. 

CHENGTING T. WANG has served 
China in various ministerial capaci- 
ties, and was named his nation’s am- 
Siw scree Director for a number bassador to the United States in 1936. 
of Provincial branch offices of the A Rotarian since 1920, he is a Past 
Bank of Sweden, C. HAaraLp TROLLE, President of the Clubs in Peiping and 
of Kalmar, was in the Swedish diplo- Shanghai, and is now a member of 
matic service from 1907 to 1917. An the Chungking Club. A Past District 
author of historical books, he is a Governor, he has served on several 
town councillor and serves as adirec- international Committees. He is a 
tor of several companies. Drrector member of the Commission for the 























Trolle 


















N 
TROLLE was the founder of the Ro- Organization of Rotary Clubs in the 
g tary Club of Kalmar, in 1934, and is Far East, is Administrative Advisor 
| |@ # — er ees 
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Talking It Over 


{Continued from page 3] 


in the Army will neither preve no! 
correct bad teeth, defective vision, o1 
even flat feet. If there is to be 
provement in the physical fitness of ¢ 
youth, it can be obtained only by atten 


tion to our infants and children 


As a parent, I realize the importance 
of discipline and deplore the all too fre 
quent lack of it in our home ind 
schools. But here again I maintain tha 
we must begin much -¢ er in life 
France and Germany both had peace- 
time conscription, but Germany did its 
really effective work in its youth move 


ment both in and out of the 
abhor what the German youth was dis 
ciplined for, but we must admire the 
effectiveness of the discipline he did re 
ceive. 


We in America need discipline f« he 
difficult days ahead. We need discipline 
first of all, in our thinking. We need t 


see clearly that we cannot keep freedom 
to ourselves if we seek to deny any 
part of that freedom to any man. If our 


democracy is to survive (and the great 


est threat is not from without but from 
within), we must have a higher type of 
discipline than that imposed by the drill 
sergeant. Even for war the young man 
who has had years of yuads right” 
does not always make the best soldier 
The citizen soldier is admittedly at an 


initial disadvantage, but } greater abil 


(00K! 


a 


a 
: 






\ 











schools We 


YOU GET ALL THESE FEATURES 
IN THIS NEW 











to go “on his own” 


= . 
makes 


liable for the long campaign and more 


adaptable in the use of 


and 


new 
more resourceful in new 
of warfare. The freedom he 
shaping his own life will be 
bulwark of the democracy he 
called upon to 


weapons 
methods 
has had in 
the chief 


may be 


save. And this freedom 
will not only make a better man, but 
it will result in a nation of greater 
vitality. 


In wartime, 
peace—no! 


conscription—yes! In 


Most Ex-Servicemen Approve 
Guesses R. E. VerNor, Rotarian 
Fire-Insurance Publicist 
Chicago, Illinois 
I was interested in 

Compulsory Military 

ROTARIAN for 

I wonder 
opposing it 
forces No doubt 
figure might be an 
had the honor to serve in infantry 
in World War I, and my is that 
most of my buddies would approve com- 
pulsory military training for its demon 
strated value in physical 
discipline, an 


the symposium 
Training? in THE 
January. 

what 
have 


percentage of 
served in 
many 


those 
armed 
but the 
one. I 


our 
have, 
interesting 
the 


guess 


improvement, 


understanding of respect 


for constituted authority (all of which 
are too often neglected at home), and 
as insurance against a lot of unneces- 


sary casualties in event of 
that such would 
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hate war and will mighty 
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efforts toward peace, but 
not deter us from being prep 
the best soldiers in the world 
are attacked. 


Unwise to Pass Law Now 


Thinks Epcar E. LUNDEEN 
Architect 
Bloomington, Indiana 


I am not prepared, and neith¢ 
think the Senate Military Affa 
mittee or Congress is prepared 
if compulsory military training 
answer to an apparent militar 
The weakness lies prin 
the physical and _ technical 
both of which can be handled 
fully by the nation’s school syst 
a part of their required subject 

To pass a law now for peacetin 
scription would indicate that wi 
victims of wartime hysteria, t} 
anticipate a condition that might 
exist or meet the needs, that we 
have faith in the building of a 
and that we plan to build up n 
imperialism. 

Certainly it is to 
maintain 
and 


ness. 


our advantag 
military strer 
hundreds of thousa1 
men in this country who would be 
to make military service their vor 
in life if the positions 
That could easily 


increased 
there are 


were of 
mold the foundat 
the schools could furnish the rest 

To pass a law now for peacetime f 
is unwise. 


Would Promote Stability 
Asserts Roy E. Smitu, Rotarian 
Food Broker 


Tyler, Texas 


Though I myself have had n¢ 
military training nor service ir 


forces of my 
some 


armed country, I be 
that plan of compulsory mi 
training will add immeasurably to ¢ 
boy’s stability, at an age when it w 
him and his community and his n 
the most good: the high-school an 
lege years. I would, of course, limit t 
training period to one year. 

No one of us likes war, 
cating a system of military 
the youths of 


and in 
trainu 
America we have we 
mind that countries that have had 
pulsory military training do get inv 

in wars. But countries that do not 
such a program of national milit 
training also become involved in w 
In short, I do not think it is the trai: 
ing itself which leads nations into wa! 
rather, it is the purpose behind s 
training. I think even the most bitt 
opponents of compulsory military tr: 
ing would hardly charge that by insti 
tuting a program of military training 
America would do 
embarking on a program of expans 
at the expense of other 
isn’t the American way. 
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No! Unless More Inclusive 

Says F. A. Bev, Rotarian 

College President 

Macomb), Illinois 

I feel that the proposed plan for a 
year of compulsory military training in 
the United States is inadequate, for a 
number of reasons: 
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provide for mechanical 
sg on the part of industry. 
- chief weakness at the be- 

e war and is today. 
provide for training of 
xcept physically fit young 
wuld include all young men 
Why train only the physi- 


not provide for differential 
ch as nursing, medicine, 
radar, aviation, etc. 
provide a plan for young 
ing to attend college to 
similar training while 
g college. We know from ex- 
that ROTC units produced 
ill the new officers in the early 
f this war. 
es not provide a plan for re- 
young men periodically every 


ROTC or 


es not provide for an option as 
en, where, what, etc., the youngs 
ill do in training, which is con- 
to our way of doing things in the 
States. For example, the age 

d be between 18 and 22, in- 


ich proposals are incorporat- 
training program, I do not 
ve the idea of compulsory military 
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Train at School 
sts C. G. TENNENT, R 
scape Architect 
North Carolina 
igh giving my approval to the 


otarian 


M €, 
idea of compulsory military training, I 
n not in agreement with the January 
symposium - of -the-month contributors 
who think that youths should be taken 
out of their home communities and 
aced in Army camps or training bases. 
the age when they would be taking 
training, these lads would be better 

off under home influences. 
. would, rather, make the training a 
t of the physical-education programs 
f schools and colleges. It would surely 
satisfy those who think of the com- 
sory-training idea as a body builder. 
Also, discipline is very largely a matter 
ff leadership, and can be supplied by 
exacting officers at Smithville High just 
well as 1,000 miles away at Camp 
Hillside. Surely national security would 
not be advanced to a greater degree by 
sending them miles from home. Finally, 
certainly, would be lower. 
That should receive no little attention as 

tor to be considered. 


the cost, 


Training Means Security 

Says JoHN F. Patt, Rotarian 

Radio Executive 

Cleveland. Ohio 

In reading the symposium-of-the- 
month Compulsory Military Training? 
[January Rotarian] I find that none of 
the contributors asked the question: 
could we have preserved the peace if 
we had been prepared? So I'll ask it. 
Obviously, no one can answer the ques- 
tion, for no one knows whether or not 
we could have preserved the peace, but 
it is equally obvious that we didn’t pre- 
serve it by being unprepared. So why 
not try preparedness as a part of our 
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national program, with compulsory mili- 
tary training as an integral part of it? 
I would, however, limit such training 
to one year for all boys of college age. 

National security would, I believe, be 
but one of the values which would come 
from such training. I would rate disci- 
plinary values as a close second, for 
with the greater freedom which has 
come with the changing status of the 
family, a bit of discipline would prove 
of value and contribute to an under- 
standing of the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship as well 


Forgot ‘Father’ in Book List 

Notes J. D. DEHurr, Rotarian 

Chamber of Commerce Secretary 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

In the November issue of THE Rorart- 
AN John T. Frederick gave a list of 
books on early Australia [see Speaking 
of Books—]. To my way of thinking, 
the list lacked the “father” of them all 
—a book entitled For the Term of His 
Natural Life, by Marcus Clarke. This 
book was published as a serial in the 
Toledo Blade sometime in the 1880s, so 
that it must have been written some 
considerable time previous to that. I 
have read a good many of the others 
mentioned by Professor Frederick, but 
this is one of the best. 


Finds Rotarian in Hospital 

Says Set. P. H. SHorr 

Royal Air Force 

Eastleigh, East Africa 

I came across some old copies of THE 
ROTARIAN in a hospital recently and I 
was so impressed by the variety and 
wealth of the articles that I would like 
to become a subscriber to the magazine. 

I am not a Rotarian myself nor am I 
acquainted with any Rotarians, so per- 
haps you would be kind enough to ad- 
vise me. 

Ep. Nore: Yes, THE ROTARIAN @ccepts sub- 


scriptions from nonmembers—especially 
servicemen in East Africa! 


Patients Enjoy Revista 

Finps THOMAS H. HEAp, Business Mgr. 

Shannon West Texas Memorial 

Hospital 

San Angelo, Texas 

We have been advised that the Rotary 
Club of San Angelo has renewed the 
subscription to Revisra Rotaria. We 
appreciate very much getting it. We 
have quite a number of Spanish-speak- 
ing patients, and the magazine is sent 
to their floor each month to be passed 
around among them. I am sure it is 
enjoyed by the patients. 


Peace Begins at Home 

Holds Wm. McCuttocn, Rotarian 

Owner, Sheet-Metal Company 

Galion, Ohio 

I have read many articles on plans 
for world peace including those by Sir 
Norman Angell and Andrew J. Higgins 
in THE Rotarian for November. 

I have not, to date, read what I be- 
lieve to be a proper solution. First we 
must recognize the fact that we have 
the present world conflict because the 
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true world 
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| man refuses 
through the 
the Ten 
1 conflict would be 


Men must individu- 


ognize it. men world 


recognize adhere to Com- 


worl 


impossible change 


ally before they can be good collective- 
ly. 

The world today is like a barrel with 
about four or five rotten apples in it 
and all the others spotted with the same 
disease. Take out the rotten ones and 
the disease still spreads from the spot- 
ted one. We must remove the rotten 
ones and also cut out the spots in al 
others. All nations and all men 


need the cure from the world ills before 


world peace is possible. 





Revista in the Classroom 
‘By Frank W. RosBeErts 
High-School Teacher 
East Orange, New Jersey 
I have received the 30 copies of 

REVISTA ROTARIA which you sent us. 
Last Friday I put the magazine in the 

hands of the pupils of a good, third-year 
Spanish class. We reviewed the article 
the Mother of All Vices 
issue] and I told them that 
they should prepare a plan of study 
the selection for Monday as if each 
one of them had to be the teacher and 
teach it to the class. It will be a little 
difficult for some perhaps, but we shall 
see. At the same time I asked them to 
examine all the magazines and to 
what they wished to study the 
time. On Monday we shall put it 
vote. I hope that we can make 
use of the magazine once a week. 


Idleness Is 
{ November 


on 


choose 
next 
to a 


| Footnoting the ‘Crooked Spire’ 
By LAWRENCE M. 
Retailer 


KIMBALL, Rotarian 


Lumber 


Vineland, New Jersey 
On page 46 of THE Rotarian for De- 
cember is an Odd Shot photo of a 


“Crooked Spire.” 

You might be interested to know that 
in our exchange of correspondence with 
the Rotary Club of Chesterfield, Eng- 
land, we received a similar picture. It 
is of the parish church. 

Here is the explanation of this odd 
architectural deformity from Rotarian 
Francis Jackson, Chairman of the Ches- 
terfield Club’s International Service 
Committee: 

I feel that any description of Chesterfield 
would be incomplete without some reference 
to the strange architectural deformity in the 
spire of our parish church. I am sending 
photograph of this because it would 
be quite impossible to give you a description 
in words which would convey the truth. 

The weathercock on the top of the spire 
leans 6 feet from the perpendicular toward 


you a 


the south, and 4 feet 4 inches toward the 
west. There is no definite information as to 
how the accident occurred, but it was built 


of timber, covered with lead, and it was the 
intention to build it in the form of a spiral. 
It is not Known whether it was ever com- 
pleted in perfect shape. The oldest picture 
of it in existence shows it as it is now, but 
its back must have become broken at some 
time after its completion, and that may have 


wished it or 
peace to 


other 


¢ 


been the result of the 
timbers which had 
soned. That theory 
being toward 


weight of t} 
not been pr 

is supported | 
the south and west 


sides which receive the greatest 
the sun All the original timber 
ago been removed and replacs 
girders, so there is very little n 
any clue as to the real cause . 
The way in which the lead s} 
been affixed provides a strange 
sion, which is clearly shown in 
graph You will notice the sheet 
kind of herring-bone pattern, an 
ately above the clock in the towe: 
see two faces which rise leaning 
the right. These two faces appe: 
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THE crooked spire in Chesterfield, En 


a kind of shallow channel, with a dark line 
down the center, and the herring 
sloping up from it on either side. Act 
the whole surface covered by the tw« 

is perfectly flat, and the effect is prod 
solely by the herring-bone pattern Ma 
people in this town have not believed t 
until they have climbed up to the 
spires, and examined it for themselves 


More on the ‘Crooked Spire’ 
From J. H. Taywor, Rotarian 
Past Service 
Brookville, Ontario, Canada 

Possibly security reasons prohibit the 
naming of the location of the “Crooked 
Spire” [see Odd Shot, page 46, December 
ROTARIAN], but if not, here is the st 

The spire is that of the parish chu 
(St. Mary’s) in Chesterfield, Derbyshire 
England. The church was erected some 
time in the 11th Century (I believe the 
year 1037) and the generally accepted 
version of the spire is that it was 
of wood with a very heavy lead cover 
ing. The wood was green and as it 
dried out, the weight of the lead tw 
it, the result being that it looks ver 
much like a corkscrew. The 
perfectly safe. I am informed that 
leans to the south 7 feet 6 inches, to the 
southwest 7 feet 10 inches, and to the 
west 3 feet 2 inches. 

A local legend is that the bird on the 
top of the spire one day saw a virg 
couple coming from the church after 
their wedding and the bird got s« 
cited that it twisted the spire. I sh 


spire 


have mentioned that many years ag 
Chesterfield did not have the best 

reputations for morality. The legenc 
goes on to say that until the bird 


perched on top of the spire saw anoth¢ 
virgin couple married the twist in the 
spire will remain. Now the joke is on 
me. I was married in the church. 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters and 
Rotary Publications 











Her a) ho Ha» e Become Big 


( TancocK, Rotarian 
Practice 
§ e, Australia 


enterprise has shown out mar- 


n assisting the war effort in 
tion of armaments, ammuni- 
es, and ships. Where would 


nations be today without men 
» become big and whose busi- 
become big only because 
well—men who have 
otor radios, electric 
nt, photographic material, light 
plastics, substitute rubber, oil, 
ny everyday items at prices 
ave helped to keep them within 
age reach and which have added 
the sum of human happiness, mini- 
ng physical toil?—From an address 
Australia, Rotary Club. 
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Gratton, 


















Wotes on a Reading Diet 
Victor Ossorn, Rotarian 
Adjuster and Appraiser 
Moncton, New Brunswick, 
When our daily tasks are completed, 

we pick up a book or a magazine and 

] for something to absorb our inter- 

est. The reading of good fiction is by 

I 

l 


Canada 


neans a waste of time. One of the 
iiniest men I have ever met made it 
practice to read a book of fiction every 
week. But a steady diet of novels and 
detective to the exclusion of 
other reading, is somewhat like trying 
to feed the body on nothing but ice 
eam and cake. . . . Why read THE Ro- 
AN? Because it is your magazine. 

r aim is “service”! Knowledge and 
nderstanding are necessary in order 
t we may render the service we de- 
re to give. Challenge and encourage- 
ment come to us from the pages of THE 
Rotarian. I have tried to “gild the lily.” 
Nothing I can say can do half as much 
to convince you of the worth of THE 
ROTARIAN as the magazine itself can do 
f you will read it.—From a Rotary Club 


stories, 


Leadership . . . Fellowship 
CarL A. Roos, Rotarian 
Educator 

Metuchen, New Jersey 
When we speak of leadership, we 
thereby imply fellowship. In our so- 
lety we do not subscribe to one leader, 
with all the rest following blindly. The 
world is well acquainted with this type 
f leadership, for it has been practiced 
by nation after nation, civilization after 
ivilization, throughout the ages. In 
ur American civilization we depend 
- on leadership of those who win our 
confidence and respect. In turn we have 
leaders in our various groups reaching 
lown from our highest national leaders, 
embracing all kinds of organizations, 
Political and otherwise, through our 
State and local leaders, in all fields such 
as political government, church socie- 
t to our local clubs and socie- 


ties, et al.., 
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ties, until almost anyone and everyone 
is a leader in some group, large or small. 


Tomorrow's Problems 

THOMAS N. Woop, Rotarian 

General Manager, Lumber Company 

Kilgore, Texas 

Today, while people are united in the 
sorrows of combat and not in the arro- 
gance of triumph, is the moment when 
our inspiration is purest. Tomorrow, 
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when the peace comes and our boys 
come home, when this greatest of all 
catastrophes has come to an end, when 
we face the problems of food and hun- 
ger, the problems of the frontiers, bor- 
ders, jobs, and the many thousands of 
interpretations of victory and peace, all 
mankind and all the human intelligence 
and especially Rotary and all its under- 
standing will be needed to utilize the in- 
telligence of our people, and to estab- 
lish the victory we are fighting for. 


Rotary’s Highest Aim 

J. F. Grorre, Rotarian 

Curacao, Netherlands West Indies 

For myself, after 15 years of member- 
ship, the highest aim of Rotary still re- 
mains “the development of acquaint- 































Just as the natural beauty of flowers enhances any \W 
surroundings, so a Nahigian Oriental or Aubusson 
will compliment any room. The exquisite patterns \\ 
created by master weavers in these fine decorative 
rugs are as universally lovely and as eternally fresh 
as the myriad forms of nature which inspire them. 
From the world’s largest selection at Nahigian 
Brothers, choose a rug rich in living colors cap- 
tured through secret dyes... hand woven in fasci- 
nating designs which mirror those of nature herself 
-+. give permanence by lasting, hand-knotted con- 
struction. For either home or office, a decorative 
rug from Nahigian Brothers is your wisest choice. 
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HYBRID 
CORN 


Early maturity Hybrids 
Produce “corn that keeps” 
deep kernels, small cob yield. The big red “W" 
extra corn in the crib. tag is your guarantee of 
Every sack bears the offi- certified first generation 
cial big red ““W" tag. Vicland seed 

BOTH WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 

STATION APPROVED 


Special jor the Garden 
OLDS’ OAKLEAF LETTUCE 


A remarkable lettuce—close center, 
loose outside leaves—holds quality 
Jonger. Trial packet 


SEN EIDE SEED 

FOR BOOK 

Shows the best of everything for 
field and garden. 


L.L. OLDS SEED CO. 


DEPT. KY MADISON |, WIS. 


OATS 


—average 50 
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MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
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Suceping Compound 
The “Dustless” brush has a reservoir in its 
back which holds Arbitrin, a scientifically 


compounded sweeping fluid. The center 
row of tufts is connected to the reservoir. 


During the process of sweeping the Arbi- 
trin feeds through these tufts and moist- 
ens every particle of dust it contacts. In- 
stead of floating through the air, the dust 
is converted into the most efficient sweep- 
ing compound. 

Tests have proved that “Dustless” 
sweeping reduces the number of bacteria, 
normally in the air between sweepings, as 
much as 97 percent. The “Dustiess” brush 
also cuts labor*and material costs in half. 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in hundreds of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Prompt 
shipment on AA-5 or higher priority rat- 
ing. Write for styles, sizes and prices today. 


M, Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


528 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


VICLAND 


Wisconsin's wonder oats 
greater 


ance as an opportunity for service.” By 
this I do ..ot mean to say that it is so 
very pleasant to be assailed by a bevy 


of members, usually between a quarter 


past and half 12, with 
about a building license, or a bad road, 
or a supply of rivets, but I have found 
that there is in all this a Rotary 
prochement, an understanding of each 
| other as Rotarians, which is not to be 


past questions 


rap- 
i 


had outside Rotary except among one’s 


own most intimate friends. To under- 
stand each other and to seek for one an- 
| other’s strong points instead of short- 
which also 
A span of 15 


years has afforded me irrefutable proof 


comings, these are things 


help to enrich ourselves. 


that had I not been associated with Ro- 
tary, I would have missed a great deal. 
[ would been spiritually 
and less capable of rendering my serv- 


have poorer 
ices to society.—From a Rotary Club ad- 


dress 


A Meeting Place for Ideals 
KERN Tips, Rotarian 
Radio-Station Manager 
| Houston, Texas 
It is patent that all people who think 
like Rotarians may not be members of 
Rotary Clubs; on the other hand, mem- 
bers of Rotary Clubs are all the kind of 
people who express what we like to call 
| the American ideal. And that 
| teristic of Rotarians hardly began the 
| day they joined a Rotary Club. It sim- 
ply got itself classified and it became 
identified with like-thinking men all 
| over the world. It would therefore be 
| amazing indeed if the sons of Rotarians 
—the men in service today—did not re- 
flect this parentage, this influence, this 
| character, that brings men together in 
Rotary. 
No one believes that these sons go out 

to fight because they are the sons of Ro- 
| tarians; and it would be smug and false 
| to imply that Rotary makes better fight- 
| ing men. But this is true: the fact that 
| the fathers of those sons can find a com- 
|}mon meeting ground in the ideals ex- 
pressed by Rotary is the very strength 
of our forces.—From a Rotary Club ad- 
dress. 


charac- 


‘Selfishness’ for Strength 
C. N. CRUTCHFIELD, Rotarian 
Technical Institute Superintendent 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, Canada 
If you will take a pencil and paper 
and figure back 250 years, allowing 25 
years for a generation, you will realize 
that 250 years ago there were 1,024 peo- 
ple whose blood is now circulating in 
your veins; and if you are definitely in- 
terested in your own family and genera- 
tions to come, you will realize that in 
250 years from now the blood of your 
direct descendant will be mixed with 
the blood of 1,023 people who are now 
living and approximately the same age 
as your own son or daughter. There- 
fore, from a purely selfish point of view, 
if you wish your own descendants to be 
healthy and strong, physically, spiritu- 
ally, and morally, you should be vitally 
interested in the welfare of at least 
1,023 boys and girls of the same gen- 
|eration as your own boy or girl. These 
| 1,023 may not all be in the community 
'in which you live, but it is quite possi- 


ble that the great majority will come 
from there.—From a Rotary District 
Conference address. 


The Basis for Judgment 

T. K. KRISHNA MENON, Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Cochin, India 

The Rotary movement will be ji 
not by a glorious tradition, f 
was started only 40 years ago, n 
its past performances, brilliant tl 
they might be, nor even by the px 
tion of its constitution, but mair 
not solely by its vitality to produce 
citizens will keep service bs 
service not conceived in \ 
alone, but that is felt, th: 
pulsating with noble ideals and 
erous deeds. As has been trul 
marked by a great Rotarian, “The \ 
cries for tolerance and understan 
among individuals and nations. T 
lies Rotary’s great opportunity.”—/ 
a Rotary Club address. 


today 


who 
self; 
service 


Check Up on Children 

MarTIN L. REYMERT, Rotarian 

Director, Child Research Laborat 

Mooseheart, Illinois 

No school system in the United St 
should be without a thorough inve 
gation of each individual child in 
first school years (that is, at 6 years 
age) in regard to the child’s physi 
makeup, his hearing, vision, speech 
gree of native mental brightness, sps 
aptitudes and abilities, special dis: 
ties, etc. This can best be done by 
establishment of clinics or, if this « 
not be afforded, by the employment 
a child psychologist who might d 
upon volunteer help from worke1 
other fields of child welfare.—Fro7 
address to the Rotary Club of Ind 
apolis, Indiana. 





Pin-Up for Hunters! 


Who would ever think we'd offer 
pin-up pictures! But we do, and 
it’s a deer, too—the same one that 
is on the cover of this magazine 
by Lynn Bogue Hunt—printed in the 
same colors, but without any letter- 
ing. Just the thing for den or office. 
On heavy, pebbled paper suitable for 
framing. Send 10 cents for each 
copy (in coin) to Dept. E, THE RO- 
TARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, 








Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Speaking of Books— 


r( vued from page 42) 


whites, and e story 
hat of hopeful begin- 
rnment, self-support, 
ration, finally defeated 
deliberate and deter- 
he part of the former 
slave-owning group, 
nee of Northern politi- 


edom Road is uneven, 
cellent and in others 
As history, it is open 
cism which could be 
been) made of Gone 
d other novels of the 
ncompletene of giv- 
the true picture. This 
tified, however, by the 
icture it does give, and 
e of the whole subject 
itever throws new light 
ns in America, whether 
yntemporary, is of the 
ite value. 
* * a 
ovels which are histor- 
e that they deal in one 
earlier decades of the 
and in the other with 
joyable reading which 
for today. A. J. Cro- 
Years is not, I think, 
) popular as his earlier 
lel and The Keys of the 
theme and substance 
appealing; but judged 
iry standards it is better 
$ predecessors It is the story of 
rphaned boy in a Scottish town, of 
onflict between his idealism and 
ition and his environment 
foward Spring’s Hard Facts is also a 
of adjustment—in this case that 
young curate in a city parish. The 
the cheap popular magazine is 
iramatically portrayed as part of this 


Both these novels are strongest in the 
ortrayal of minor characters, that field 
which the English novel is tradition- 
so rich. 
- . 

Among the novels of today, the most 
nteresting include three directly re- 
to the war In Behold Trouble 
ville Hicks has told the story of a 
nscientious objector, but one so ex- 
ptional in his attitude and actions that 
is personal story seems relatively un- 
portant in spite of Mr. Hicks’ remark- 
e insight and excellent writing. The 
rt of the book—and this makes 
worth reading—is its portrayal 
atmosphere and texture of liv- 
the New England rural com- 

where the tragedy occurs. 
Brown's A Walk in the Sun is 
ly novel of war experience I have 
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WANTED 


Able Salesmen for Permanent Well Paid Positions 


® An important war essential division of Johnson & Johnson 
needs several representatives in established territories. This 
is a friendly, young and progressive organization with a low 
personnel turnover. 

We pay substantial salaries and commissions. Our ex- 
pansion program provides for future opportunities as well 
as for unusual present earnings. Our customers are hos- 
pitals and surgeons. The men we consider should have the 
following qualifications: 

1. An outstanding, successful sales record. 

2. Age, 30 to 40 years. 

3. A minimum of 2 years college training or its equiva- 
lent. 

4. Own an automobile and be willing to travel for 
periods up to two weeks. 

If you can meet these requirements, write and tell us 
what you have accomplished for others, so that we may 
judge what you can accomplish for us. List your qualifica- 
tions including personal data and former business con- 
nections. 

References will not be contacted until applicants have 
been consulted. If you are not personally interested, you 
may have a friend who will be. Our own organization 
knows of this advertisement. Essential workers need U.S.E.S. 
releases. 





Address Sales Manager 


Ethicon Suture Laboratories 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

















WARDROBE 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR OFFICES—FACTORIES 
INSTITUTIONS—HOMES 





@ Include PETERSON Ward- 
robe Equipment in your post- 
war planning. Keep clothing 
press, dry and aired) in half the 
Stationary, portable or knockdown 
flow) units. Skeleton or panelled ends 
Combination lock box and rack units 
Even small wall types that double the ca- 
pacity of crowded wardrobes and clothes 


(in 
space 
(over 


better 


closets, 
The single-faced No. 3F rack (above 
left) accommodates 4 per running foot 


ventilated hat space, wooden coat hanger 
and permanent checks. The No. S6 Valet 
Costumes provides 6 hat spaces, 6 wooden 
hangers with umbre la stand in 15” x 30” 
floor space (double faced valet serves 12) 
They will not tip over. Available now in 
presswood, in office finishes. 

Write for Catalog G-11 of checkroom, 
lockerroom and modern wardrobe equip- 
ment to meet every wardrobe requirement 
efficiently. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Checkroom People” 


624 So. Michigan Blivd., Chicago 5, I. 














\ PROTECTIVE HOLDERS 





Visibility 
Fireproof 
Oil and Grease Resisting 

8 Different Sizes 
Send for your FREE sample 


G. J. AIGNER CO. 
503 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Ilinois 


World’s Leading Manufacturers of Indexes and 
Index Tabbing 











Axrt Corners oo" 


Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
atwill, Order of your dealer - or 
write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. | 
Oept.79-P 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago, 40 15c @ boxette of 100 
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THE ROTARIAN 
OKS OF ALL 
SUPPLIED BY 
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Street, Dayton 2, 





read which carries the quality of com- 
plete reality so notable in such docu- 
mentary books of the present conflict 
as They Were 
of 


on 


Expendable and in such 
First World War as All 
Western Front. It is a 
the experi- 


the 
the 
of the landing in Italy: 


novels 
Quiet 
stor 
ence, in a few hours, of a small group 
The men and the 


of American soldiers. 


experience are wholly real; the book is 
hard to lay down and harder to forget. 
It is clearly the finest novel of the pres- 
I have read. 

In striking contrast is the beautifully 
but 
trayal of partisan warfare in Lord Dun- 


ent war 


written essentially romantic por- 
sany’s Guerilla. 
turing at a Greek university 


His story of German occu- 


Lord Dunsany was lec- 
when the 
war began. 
pation and Greek resistance has some 
resemblance to John Steinbeck’s great 
narrative The Moon Is Down, and draws 
overtones from 
events in “The Land.” 


tragic more recent 


+ * x 
To round out for 
Winter-evening reading, I want to rec- 
ommend two new books that aren’t nov- 
els, but have all the vitality of event, 
all the richness of atmosphere and char- 
acter, usually to be found only in the 
best of fiction. Escape Berlin, by 
José Antonio de Aguirre, is the first- 
person narrative of the experience of 
the former President of the 
public in outwitting the Nazis and es- 
caping the clutches of Franco. It gives 
a brilliant picture of France, Belgium, 


these suggestions 


via 


Jasque Re- 


and Germany in 194V and 1941, and 
throws new light—still greatly needed 
—on the Spanish Civil War. It’s ab- 


sorbing and rewarding reading. 
Where 


Away, by George Sessions 











Perry and Isabel Leighton, is the 
of the United States cruiser Marbli 
American 
December 7, 


—one of the two cruise: 
Asiatic 
of 


notable injury upon the greatly su; 


waters on 





her dramatic after infli 





escape 





force of the Japanese, and of her 





and heroic vovage—badly disable 





reported sunk—to safety and the c} 
fight The 
of and 
understandably, memorably. The r¢ 





to again. story is t 





terms things—brilli 


men 






know Captain Robinson 


“The Bull” Aschenbrenner, Comm 


comes to 





Goggins and the Chinese mess boy 






Liang, and to appreciate the qualit 
heroism Where 
on the shelf with the 
about the American Navy in this 
with William L. White’s They Were 
pendable and Captain Frederick J. |! 
Red. 





Away be 


best 


their 





very 









Condition 
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Books mentioned, publishers, and pric 
Captain from Castile, Samuel Shellat 
(Little, Brown, $3).—Ride with Me, Tt 
{ 






B. Costain (Doubleday, Doran, $3 








Scarlet Lily, Edward F. Murphy I 
$2.25).—The Way, J. M. Hartley (Cr« 
$2.50).—The Bible and the Common Re 
Mary Ellen Chase (Macmillan, $2.50) 





New Testament in English, Ronald A. K 
(Sheed & Ward, $3).—Encyclopedia of ! 
Life, Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller 
per, $4.95).—Paul for Everyone, C1 
Warren Quimby (Macmillan, $2.5 
Young’un, Herbert Best (Macmillan, $2 
—Wilderness Clearing, Walter D. Ed! 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50).—Elegant Jo 
John Selby (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.7 
Freedom Road, Howard Fast (Duell, 
& Pearce, $2.75).—The Green Years 
Cronin (Little, Brown, $2.50).—Hard I 
Howard Spring (Viking Press, $2.50) 
hold Trouble, Granville Hicks (Macn 
$2.75).—A Walk in the Sun, Harry B 
(Knopf, $2).—Guerilla, Lord Dur 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50).—Escape via B 
José Antonio de Aguirre (Macmillan, $2 
—Where Away, George Sessions Pert 
Isabel Leighton (Whittlesey House, $2 





























Odd Shots 





Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the- 
ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editors of The Ro 
tarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your ‘odd 
shot” is used. But remember 
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it must be different! 
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FEATHERED BED—provided by a hen for her feline friends. 
recorded by the camera of Victor V. Lytle, a member of the Rotary Club of Oberlin, Ohio 





The neighborly gathering w% 
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Rotary Reporter 
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ommittee to plan postwar educa- 
for returning servicemen; plans to 
rehabilitation of discharged native 
rs, to promote care of blind na- 
tives. to encourage establishment of na- 
ivenile courts, and to promote so- 
Africans; and formation 
of study groups better 
derstanding of the problems of Afri- 
and English-speaking sections. 


ecurity for 
to encourage a 


i 


Greetings to Eighteen new Ro- 
18 New Clubs! tary Clubs, from 
practically every 

er” of the globe, have recently 


een admitted to Rotary International. 
and their (where 
n — listed in parentheses) are 
Bushey, England; Husavik (Reykja- 
vik). Ieeland; Waterville (Utica), N. Y.; 
Rio Negro (Osorno), Chile; Taxco (Igu- 
1). Mexico: Van Buren (Piedmont), 
Mo.: Mareeba (Cairns), Australia; 
(Montreal), Que., Canada; 


e Clubs sponsors 


Huntington 


West Kauai (Kauai), Hawaii; Plainwell 
(Wayland), Mich.; Harpenden, Eng- 
Ituverava (Raibeirao Preto), Bra- 


Churubusco (Columbia City), Ind.; 
Nagpur (Jubbulpore), India; Harlem 
(Thomson), Ga.; Latta (Dillon), S. C.; 
Marshall (Kansas City), Mo.; and Mer- 

k (Freeport), N. . « 
Members of the Ro- 


Orphans Find 
tary Club of BELLE- 


Food, Fun, Films 


VUE, Ky., were re- 
ently hosts to 30 children from 
hree orphanages at a turkey dinner 


and program which featured a showing 
of several comic films. Each guest was 
given a small mounted American flag. 


Members of the Ro- 
tary Club of Fort 
Worth, Tex., quickly 
subscribed funds to purchase 950 bill- 
folds to be distributed through the Red 


Club Digs Down 
for 950 Wallets 





Cross to disabled veterans of World 
Var II 
Eastham and Rotarians on both 





sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean have created 
abond of friendship between EastHamM, 


SEast Ham... 








Beno 


TAKEN without mirrors, this picture shows 
Otarian Robert C. Busch (right) welcoming 
ws twin brother, “Al,” into active member- 
tip in the Rotary Club of Hillsboro, Oreg. 
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Mass., and East HAM, ENGLAND. Some- 
time ago children of the former town 
sent an interesting sketchbook to the 
children of the latter town, through the 
East HAM Rotary Club. Now, the local 
schools have compiled a similar book 
which the Club is sending to EAsTHAM 
with reciprocal hearty greetings. 


The Rotary Club of 
SUMMERSIDE, P. E. I., 
CANADA, chartered in 
June, 1943, has been operating with 
superefficiency. Judge for yourself 
from these briefed bits of Club history: 
Rotarians serve as chairman, secretary, 
and treasurer of the local salvage com- 
mittee; a Rotarian acted as chairman 
of the Red Cross; the Club raised $800 


Summerside Club 
Sets Fast Pace 








for milk for Britain, sponsored a Greek 
Relief drive in the county, and raised 
$5,300, joined with other service clubs 
to raise $4,400 for a youth center, put 
on a cash and goods collection and 
raised $1,400 for crippled children, 
sponsored a county-wide drive for $15s,- 
000 and raised $8,506 for new hospital 
and X-ray equipment. 


There both 
rhyme and reason 
for the good attend- 
ance record of the Rotary Club of Norts 
BALTIMORE, OHIO. When the war made 
meal-getting a disturbing problem, the 
members secured a room of their own 
restaurant, which 
sanding and polishing 


are 


Club Carves 
Its Own Niche 


they 
the 


adjacent to a 


fixed up, 








of the 20th Century America. 


your next trip to Washington? 








1313 F St. N. W. 





















© Harris & Ewing 


° , , ‘ | 
History Lives in Portratts— | 


The old Chinese philosopher who said “One picture outlives ten 
thousand words” must have been dreaming of Harris and Ewing. 


For nowhere will you find a more complete photographic record 


Your photograph will tell your story too, as nothing else can 


Why not let us add your portrait to the gallery of America on 


Hire & Ewing 


“Photographers of National Notables” 

















GIRDLER, Tom 


° 


Mercer—B 
an Indiana farm in 1877, today he 






directs activities of two of the 





nation's m t important war indu 





tries as board cha sn of | 









Republic Steel ¢ r stion and 




















on as a steel salesman. 















America and 


year he returned t 







career in the 


| 
Lehigh University, he went to Lor 
began a colorful | 


steel industry. In December, 1941, 


P 


he became chairman of the board | 
of Consolidated Aircraft Cort 
Vultee Air 









| 
ration and raft, In | 


















do. 










Washington, D.C. 
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vill Brown 
TEHAS PRALINES 


x 
‘ 
Brrr”, 


MOUTH-WATERING GOODIES FROM 
THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND 
Think of plump pecons,’ pure vanilla, 
cane sugar ond flavor-rich molasses 
all skilfully blended, In snow-white 
kitchens, Into a candy so delicious 
each melting morsel calls for another. 
That's Nutty Brown Pralines—a famous 
southern confection lifted by an exclu- 
sive recipe to new heights of whole- 

some, taste-tantalizing goodness. 
$O EASY TO ORDER 


Nutty Brown Prolines 
ore perfectly packed, 

























1% Ibs. per box, 
ond sell for only $2, 
postpaid. Want to 


give your family and 
2 friends o rare treat? 
J Rush your list with remit- 
por. Nutty Brown Products, 
Box 7415, Heights Station, Houston8, 
Texas. (Gift card included if desired} 


SELECTED FRESH TEXAS-GROWN 
PECAN HALVES (Shelled). Plump, firm 

superb quality. 12 full oz. $1.35 postpoid. 
24 oz. $2.60 postpoid. Send order, with 
remittance, for a new thrill in nutmects. 


















25 RED - 25 BL 
50 WHITE CHI 


Particularly fine sober chips of gleaming, un- 
breakable plastic! Chips mesh for neat stacking, | 
separate quickly for easy play. Perfect weight, 
pleasant “feel” ... a joy to handle. State 3 
initials desired. Set of 100, Postpaid, $4.85. 


Deluxe BANKER’S BOX 
Luxurious Walnut Chest of 
Chips. Monogrammed Medalion 
inset in lid. 300 monogrammed 
chips (see above ) in3 remov: able 
trays. 11x11 inches. Space for 2 
decks of cards. Superb quality. a 
$24.50 Postpaid. 
HOME EQUIPMENT CO., 
360 N. Michigan Ave. p= 
h Chicago Fol! EAL 
dsned Gift 
eee neenwreaeceaeae & && 
EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room 
equipment. . accessories for 
the home. Unusual games, 


barbecue guppies, et etc. Write for 
Entertaining * it's Free! 
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THE TWO ROTARIANS of Long Beach, Calif., 
Dr. Walter J. Furie) recently won congratulations from fellow members upon achieving holes- 
Enlivening the occasion was music by a U. S. Coast Guard band 


in-one on the links. 


floors, painting, papering, hanging drap- 
eries, etc. Now “The Rotary Room” is 
cause for justifiable pride. Other groups 
room, but one can’t enter it 
feeling that “here Rotary be- 


use the 
without 
longs.” 


Through its Com- 
munity Service Com- 
mittee, the Rotary 
Club of CLAPHAM, ENGLAND, has arranged 
a series of vocational talks to be given 
to senior boys of a local school. The 
Club hopes to form an advisory bureau 
through which parents of boys may ob- 
tain personal advice regarding vocations 
which CLAPHAM Rotarians represent. 


What They Say 
Leads the Way 


high-school 
of BRAINERD, 
‘ame to select 


How 60 
seniors 
MINN., ¢ 
a postwar topic for their graduation es- 
says is a story of Youth Service enter- 
prise in the BRAINERD Rotary Club. Con- 
vinced that youth should be giving seri- 
ous thought to postwar problems, the 
Club sponsored an essay pro- 
vided cash awards, and compiled current 
data from THE ROTARIAN and other pub- 
lications. Winners of the contest read 
their papers at a Rotary Club meeting, 
and then participated in a discussion of 
postwar planning in BRAINERD. 


Add ‘PW’ Plans 
to ‘Three R’s’ 


contest, 


Hands across Both The Rotary Club of 


Land and Sea LAREDO, TEx., is in a 
position to study in- 


ternational relations at firsthand, being 
located at the United States-Mexican 
border. It recently added a new “chap- 
ter” when a member who had just re- 
turned from overseas service presented 
a banner sent by the Rotary Club of 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, where he had at- 
tended Retary meetings during the past 
year. 


| Motto Cards Keep Members of the Ro- 
Club Talks Alive tary Club of Lan- 

CASTER, Pa., take 
kindly to the blotter-size mottoes which 
its Chaplains’ Committee presents to 
them from time to time. The motto 
takes the form of an _ epigrammatic 
quote from a recent Rotary talk—and 


Photo: U. S. Coast G 
































holding the golf clubs (C. R. McMillin and 






members consider them well worth } 
serving. <A typical one reads: “If 

want to live on after you die—do so! 
thing for a boy.” 
Hobart Aims at The Vocational S« 
Second Object 


Rotary Club of 
arranges for a 
phase of Vo 
a month 


BART, AUSTRALIA, 
minute talk on 
tional Service at least once 
it seeks to advance the 
in Rotary’s Second Object. 
bers are asked to bring their 
competitors to hear the talks 


some 


Certain me 


The Rotary (¢ 
of CLARKSTON, WA 
newsy ni 


Servicemen Now 


Know the News 
sends a 


letter regularly to all service person: 


from Asotin County, relaying bree 
bits about the boys from the far-fl 
fighting fronts. Choice home-front ité 
are sprinkled in, too. The Club has 

constructed a huge honor roll in C1 

STON, containing more than 800 na 
Anyone Going to The Rotary Club 


Madrasor Ambala? MADRAS and AMI 
INDIA, 


tain any visiting Rotarians and pe! 
of international prominence who 

pen to pass their way. Such visits 
Clubs feel, present an excellent op} 
tunity to emphasize the internati 
character of Rotary. 


ice Committee of t 


ideal set fort 


busine 


want to ent 





Rotarians X-Rayed 

Rotarians of Topeka, KAns., got 
behind a Club program sponsored 
by .the local Tuberculosis Associa 
tion recently—and they also got 
in front of the X-ray machine. The 
program that noon was on the 
prevention of tuberculosis, and as 


bers had their chests examined by 
X ray, and later received confi- 
dential reports on the findings 
Plans called for the ultimate e 
amination of all persons in the 
county over the age of 13. 





a prelude to the meeting all mem- 
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fuiation: A Global 
Problem-Child 


‘Continued from page 


evelops by the recent g it scientific 
wress 1 design and echanics of 


aerial navigation. 


The creation of a body that should 

be charged with the future of every 

ing applicable to international civil 
aviation 

The Latin-American nations had the 

pleasure of seeing the two cardinal prin- 


ples which they proposed (through 
Cuba and Mexico) unanimously ac- 
epted These were: the recognition 
the equality of all countries, large and 


ill ind the absolute recognition of 
ndividual air sovereignty of all 
Follo re ese two principles, the 
verning body, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, “is made up of an 
embly, a Council, and such other bod- 


as may be necessary.”” The Assembly 
made up of all the contracting na- 
each having one vote. It elects 

e Council, a permanent body responsi- 
e to the Assembly. The Council has 
members, divided among “the States 

of chief importance in air transport,” 
presented on the first Council by the 
ited States, Great Britain, The Neth- 
ands, Brazil, France, Mexico, and Bel- 


; 


m: “States not otherwise included 
hich make the largest contribution to 
the provision of facilities,’ represented 
Cuba (which relinquished its seat in 
vor of India), Canada, Norway, Iraq, 
nd Peru; and “States not otherwise 
epresented whose designation will in- 
sure that all the major geographic areas 
the world are represented,” for which 
China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, El Salva- 
dor, Colombia, Chile, Turkey, and Aus- 
lia were selected. A place in the first 
itegory was reserved for Russia. 

The fourth point, which proved in- 
capable of complete solution, was the 
egulation of services on international 
iviation lines of passenger, postal, and 
xpress-freight transportation. In this 

tricate field, two major divisions of 
opinion became manifest. The first, ex- 
ressed by the United States and the 

itin-American republics, called for free 
mpetition in the field of aerial trans- 
portation. The other, proposed by Great 
sritain with the approval of some of the 
ropean countries, would have put an 
nomic control on this means of com- 
inication on the basis of quotas as- 
Signed to various countries by the in- 
ternational governing body. The Do- 
ninion of Canada proposed a compro- 
mise agreement, which proved unaccep- 
table to either of the proponents of the 
other measures. 
The difference in opinion between the 
presentatives of the New World repub- 
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++» most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 










? ¢ 
+, >> 

¢ f % & designed by merry hull 

"LOVES sis US PATS 3.125.673 


~ 2.196.934 = 2 226.600 





Bright and Sparkling 


Clean, healthy teeth have 
much to do with good ap- 
pearance and personality. 
Brush yours regularly with 
Revelation Tooth Powder. 
Recommended by dentists 
generally. 


Nase, 


TOOTH POWDER 








TWO VALUES 
fe) me), 12 


(1) Assured Income for Life, 
(2) Joy in Helping Others 


through 


SALVATION ARMY GIFT ANNUITIES 


Learn how you may receive a Guaranteed Life Income that is safe, dependable 
and regular. Income tax deduction. Rates 2'/2% to 7%/, depending on age. 
Write for FREE Booklet, giving age. Annuity Dep't 40. 


An Annuity benefits you and may help your local community 


THE SALVATION ARMY 2° W7- toth St 












YOU'LL LIKE 


tobein 
OUR 
shoes?! 


WITH 
PATENTED 
HAND-MOULDED 


>] 
E... yourself into a INNERSOLES 


pair of AIR-O-MAGICS, 
Discover the instant “old 
shoe” friendliness of the patented band 
moulded innersole. It conforms to every 
curve and contour of your foot... it 
cannot ridge or wrinkle, curl or crack 
.- it assures absolute freedom 
of the feet! And it's only 
one of BB amazing 





features ! | 


Mos! styles 


$6.00 ,, $7.50 


@ Write for “Mealth Foot-notes™ booklet 
MARION SHOE DIV , Doly Bros., Dept. P, Marion, Ind 















@ FOLDS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 
@ EASILY STORED 
IN SMALL PLACE 
@ OFFICIAL Size 
4 FT. DIAMETER 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL 
GLASS HOLDERS 
AND ASH TRAYS 


yer new convenience for 
card players. The all-pur- 
portable playtable for 
small apartment, den or recrea- 
tion room. New improved 
model. Attractively finished, 
substantially made, sturdy legs. 
Nothing to loosen or wear out. 
Now custom made—delivery 
within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 
collect. Money refunded 

if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 


yore EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. ©-37 
S60 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago i 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment... accessories for the home. Un- 
. barbecue supplies. etc. 























PERSONAL 





300 for $1.00 


Printed with your name and address, 
ready gummed! So handy for books 
music, magazines, children’s things 
Identify your possessions, keep children 





um losing theirs Make a wonderful 
gift for students, book lovers, service 
men. Pad of 300, only $1.00 


Send also for Free Catalog of Unusual 
Gifts and Personalized Entertaining 


ae a 
THE GIFTCRAFTERS, 1234 E. 47th St., Chicago 15, 1, | 
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lics and Great Britain is a classic one— 


}a renewal of the “freedom of the seas” 


proposed originally in the 17th Century 
by Hugo Grotius and the British view, 
expressed by the then Lord Selden, who 
would have restricted sea-borne com- 
merce much as his successors propose 
The “free- 
has been accepted in 


than 200 


to limit air-borne navigation. 
dom of the seas” 
international law for more 
years. 

However, the session did produce an 
expression of the “Five Freedoms of the 
Air.” 


1. Freedom to fiy over all countries 


These are: 


without landing. 

2. Freedom to land in all countries for 
noncommercial purposes. 

3. Freedom to land passengers, mail, 
and cargo loaded in the country from 
which the plane originally cleared in the 
territory of any other country. 

4. Freedom to load passengers, mail, 
and cargo in any country for the home 
country of any plane. 

5. The privilege to 


take on 


passen- 





Conference Incident 


EG asuaLLy mentioned 
in Author Machado’s ar- 
ticle is Cuba’s resigna- 
tion of its seat on the 
Council in favor. of India, 
but therein lies a human- 
interest story that was 
not missed by the press. 

Cuba was brilliantly 
represented at the con- 
ference, and at the penul- 
timate session was given 
a heavy vote for a seat 
on the Council. But at 
the plenary meeting Nor- 
way proposed to relin- 
quish its Council repre- 
sentation in favor of In- 
dia. Thereupon, to quote 


motion was approved. 





AT OLD “NO. 1”—left to right: Luis Machado, Cuba; 
Sir Gurunath Bewoor, India; Federico Rocha, La Paz, 
Bolivia; Chesley R. Perry, President, the Rotary Club 
of Chicago; E. C. Johnston, Canberra, Australia. 


gers, mail, or cargo for any country 
or to discharge them in any country 
by the planes of any other country . 
The fifth freedom was accepted by 
a few of the 
sented, which was to be expected, since 
it embodies the American 
first freedoms were 
all the countries present, though at 1 
last minute Lord Swinton signed 
a note excluding Newfoundland f; 
the It was explained 
officially that as Newfoundland is 0; 
temporarily a Crown Colony and is ¢ 


only countries repre. 
view. 


two accepted 


agreement. 


pected to reassume Dominion status r¢ 
tively soon, it was thought unfair to | 
anew government to such an important 
It has been pointed out t! 
internationalized “St. 


principle. 
the 
channel” provides a means of avoid 

The remaining 


Lawre 


Newfoundland airways. 
two freedoms were signed by many 
the countries. 

As A. A. Berle, Jr., American deleg 
“The Chicago Conference 


] 


started in the 17th Century and clos 


expressed it: 


a Chicago newspaper, “The Cuban delegate [Luis Machado] moved that 
his country be permitted to cede its place instead of Norway and this 
The delegate from India then moved that the 
conference give Cuba a cordial vote of gratefulness.” 


This, commented a Rotarian, sounds very much like the spirit of 


Service above Self in action! 


Luis Machado, be it known, has been a member of the Rotary Club of 


Havana since 1924. 


He has served it as President, his District as Gover- 


nor, and in 1931-32 and 1932-33 was a Director of Rotary International. 
But Dr. Machado was not the only Rotarian at the Chicago Aviation 


Conference. Others included: 
berra, Australia. 


La Paz, Bolivia. 


Iceland. 


also of Delhi, India. 


ama. 


E. C. Johnston, Assistant Director General of Civil Aviation, of Can- 

Federico Rocha, president of the board of Lloyd Aero Boliviano, of 

Luis Guillermo Echeverri (on leave of absence), Minister of Communi- 
cations at Bogota, of Medellin, Colombia. 


Gudmundur Hliddal, Director of Posts and Telegraphs, of Reykjavik, 


Sir Gurunath Bewoor, Secretary of the Government of India for Post 
and Telegraphs, of Delhi, India; Gurdyal Singh and S. C. Sen, advisors, 


Carlos Icaza Arosemena, chairman of delegation, of Panama City, Pan: 


Henry Pillichody, special representative of the Swiss National Office of | 
Transportation, of Bern, Switzerland. 
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“A New Supervisor Takes a Look at His 
Job" 


“Instructing the Worker on the Job” 
"Using Visual Aids in Training" 


"The Supervisor as a Leader” 
7 > . 


A Large Variety of Free Films 
including 


"Life Line of the Nation" 

"This Amazing America’; 

(Aviation); “American Portrait" 
manship) 


* . * 


Features Cartoons 


. 7 7 


(Railroads); 
“Flight Log" 
(Sales- 


Comedies 
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is built into every pair 
of Stacy-Adams Shoes. 
Skilled fitting by the 
Country's finest stores 


assures lasting 
comfort. 


$1 2-50 ,, $1 5.00 
'Some Styles Higher 


STACY 


4 Ah 


BROCKTON 62, MASSACHUSETTS 
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in the 20th.” It marked a decisive step 
in the history of the world.. The adop- 
tion of principles, rules, and uniform 
technical methods to increase safety will 
contribute decisively to the increase of 
international communication and, thus, 
to the commerce between the nations 
of the earth. 

The creation on democratic bases of 
an international organization charged 
with the regulation of everything con- 
cerning civil aviation assures the use of 
this instrument of modern civilization 
as a factor of peace instead of a means 
of aggression or And the 
enunciation of the “five freedoms of the 
air” and the general acceptance of the 
first two have the control of 
commercial aviation will not be in the 
hands of one or a few nations, but open 
to all to operate under equal conditions. 

Aviation, the world’s problem child, is 
growing up—fast! 


conquest. 


assured 


EDITORIAL FOOTNOTE 

The Civil Aviation Conference is one 
of a series seeking international accord 
on certain postwar problems BEFORE 
the war ends. This process differs radi- 
cally from the treaty-making procedure 
of World War I, as was explained by Dr. 
James T. Shotwell in his Setting the 
Pattern for Peace (August, 1943). 

THE ROTARIAN hhas reported each con- 
ference so far. For the benefit of those 
who may wish to refer to them, here is 
a list of relevant articles: 

Help for Those Who Help Themselves, by 
Francis B. Sayre, March, 1944. (Relief and 
Rehabilitation. ) 

Bretton Woods: an 
Hanna, October, 1944. 
cial.) 

Dumbarton Oaks—and After, by Vera Mi- 
cheles Dean, December, 1944. (International 
Security.) 

And for those especially interested in 
aviation—and who preserve back copies 
of THE ROTARIAN, as many are doing— 
here are outstanding articles it has pub- 
lished on that subject: 


The Air Age Dawns, by J. R. D. Tata, Janu- 
ary, 1945. 

Bigger, Faster, Higher!, 
January, 1945. 

The ‘One Chosen Instrument’ Policy? (de- 
bate), David E. Grant and Alexander B. 
Royce, December, 1944. 

He Teaches ’em How to Fly with One Foot on 
the Ground, by Ellis K. Baldwin, December, 
1944. 

The Most Air-Minded Nation on Earth, by J. 
A. D. McCurdy, December, 1941. 

Men to Man Tomorrow's Wings!, 
M. Stearns, April, 1943. 

Boxcars with Wings!, 
October, 1942. 

Faster Than Bullets, by William F. McDer- 
mott, January, 1941. 

Your Friend, Mr. Smoke Jumper, by Robert 
M. Hyatt, January, 1941. 

Aviation—Man’s Bane or Boon?, 
S. Churchill, November, 1939. 

Stepping-Stones for Seaplanes, by Captain 
Hugh Duncan Grant, January, 1934. 

What’s Coming in Aviation?, by William B. 
Stout, January, 1930 . 


Elucidation, by Phil S. 
(Monetary and Finan- 


by William B. Stout, 


by Myron 
by John P. Knapp, 


by Winston 





Answers to Bookwizz Page 41 


Top down: Tolstoy; Dickens; Dostoevski; 
Clemens; Turgenev. 
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18x 22 A-PE-CO * Photo txack” 


PHOTO-COPYER 
America’s Most Widely-used 
Photo-copy Equipment 


Amazing variety of uses in all depart- 


| ments — photo-exact accuracy — ability 


to speed up work and eliminate errors— 
have caused many thousands of com- 


| panies to quickly adopt the modern 


A-PE-CO photo-copying method forall de- 
partments of their business. Thousands of 


| satisfied users have proved to themselves 


that A-PE-CO pays for itself quickly. 


Check These Important Advantages 


of A-PE-CO Photo-Copying 


ONE OR MORE copies of anything writ- 
ten, printed, drawn, photographed, or 


| blueprinted, on one or both sides, made 
| fast with A-PE-CO 


| ACCURACY is automatic — no checking 


or proofreading. Every line and detail 
of shading is reproduced. 


| SPEED is faster than old-style methods. 
| Relieves load on other machines. 
| ECONOMY is proved by amazing low cost 


of A-PE-CO and the time it saves over 


| other methods. 
| EASY OPERATION has broadened the use 


of A-PE-CO. Any inexperienced boy or 
girl can use it. No technical skill need- 
ed; no darkroom, no camera; no focus- 
ing. Uses A.C. or D.C. Sturdily built for 
years of trouble-free service. 
r PERMANENT black-and- 
white A-PE-CO photo- 
One or more copies are legally ac- 
photo-exact || cepted. No fading. Easy 
copies made || to read. Withstand lots 
directfrom...|| Of handling. 
PRIVACY is assured. 
eletters Copying is done in your 
eFinancial _|}| own offices by your own 
Records 
eContracts 


employees, Eliminates 
waits and delivery delays. 
Confidential 
Papers 


VALUABLE PAPERS are 
photo-copied for refer- 
«Blueprints 
eTracings 


ence and distribution; 
originals are safeguarded. 
eTax Reports 
... and more than 


Take a moment now to write 
im other records 











for the A-PE-CO folder! See 
the countless uses for A-PE- 
CO that thousands of other 
successful companies are put- 
ting to work for them! Write 
— right now! 














AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 WN. Clark Street, Dept. FC-25, Chicago 14, Ilinois 
Representatives in principal cities 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
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The first printing 
of 


PEACE IS A 
PIROCIESS 


30,000 copies 
were gone before 


Christmas! 


The second printing is now 
on the press— 


This volume has 
40 articles on the 
Basis and Process of 
making a durable 
peace (reprinted from 
THE ROTARIAN) 


Order Now for 
Prompt Shipment 


25¢ per copy; 
8 or more copies at 12)¢ each; 


50 or more 10¢ each. 


ROTARY 


INTERNATIONAL | 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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MOST hobbyists are bitten by “buggus 
F the 
But few are bitten so early or sustain so 
which 


collectanea” at sometime in ir lives. 


long a reaction as in the “case” 
THE GROOM reports this month. 


Tue ROTARY Club of Hastings, Ne- 
braska, claims that one of its members, 
ALBERT M. BROOKING, is the “champion 
hobbyist of the world.” And 
plenty evidence to support the claim. 
Born in Macomb, Illinois, ALBERT 
BROOKING moved to Axtell, Nebraska, 
with his parents when he was 5 years 
old. There, three years later, an uncle 


who collected Indian relics helped the 


there is 


collecting bug to get a generous nip at 
the boy. 

While Nebraska 
“wild and woolly,” 


was still somewhat 
there was not much 
Indian line to collect around Ax- 
young BROOKING taught himself 
taxidermy when he was 10, and began 
assembling an assortment of native 
birds and animals—which he displayed 
in a cob-house museum behind the fam- 


in the 


tell, so 


ily residence. 

An understanding mother, noting that 
he needed more space, then permitted 
him to use a room in the house to ex- 
hibit his rapidly growing collection. As 
he grew older, and his family moved 
from place to place, he went right on 
collecting. One Summer he caught rat- 
tlesnakes for shipment to Eastern mu- 
seums. (He still has some of the rat- 
tles.) 

Grown up, BRooKINnG became a railroad 





tiching Post 


man, which meant ceaseless travel (a 
half million miles in five years)—but 
even so he continued his hobby, amass. 
ing a collection which became too larg: 
to be displayed in any ordinary home 
When his attic, basement, and garag 
overflowed, the storage proble 
really became serious. 

About that time he suggested to th: 
city of Hastings, Nebraska, that it f 
a museum society and provide him wit 
a building. In return, he agreed to de: 
his accumulation, stipulating only 
it be displayed free to the public. 

Thus it was that, in 1926, Hastings 
opened its first museum—in an aban 
doned schoolhouse. The building soon 
proved inadequate, as the collection 
creased through gifts and loans from in 
terested people. So in 1932 the collec. 
tion again moved—to anothe 
larger, vacated school building. 

The depression was then in full stride 
and the job of getting money for ex) 
bition cases seemed almost hopeless 
But friends and generous visitors kept 
things going, and the museum outgrew 
the second school building. 

In 1939 the Works Progress Adminis 
tration undertook the project of provid- 
ing a modern museum for Hastings. To- 
day, five years after the ever-increasing 
BROOKING collection was moved into th 
new, streamlined “House of Yesterda\ 
which has attracted nearly 100,000 vis 
tors a year (in a town of 15,000), it, to 
is cramped for space. 

Within its walls the museum houses 
one of the largest and most complete 
records of Middlewestern history 
wild life in the world. Behind its 12,00 
square feet of glass are fossil remains 
of the dawn of life, when dinosaurs, and 
later mammoths and sabertooth tigers, 
roamed the continent. There are pre 
historic vestiges of people who dwelt 
in the region hundreds of years before 





also 


Was 





THIS IS a typical “look-in” on Rotarian Albert M. Brooking, of Hastings, Nebr., as he co!e 
logues one of the many specimens at the “House of Yesterday” museum which houses his 
lifetime collection. By the way, he signs his name “Albert Museum Brooking”—but just in fu. 
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BEAUTIFUL LAWNS, EVEN 
IN HARD-TO-GROW PLACES 


Edited especially for amateurs, each 
issue of “Lawn Care” is full of prac- 
tical information that will help you 
make your lawn a velvet carpet 
without weeds. Send for your FREE 
2 year subscription today. Write... 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS CO. 
43 Spring St., Marysville, Ohio 


DO YOU LIKE MUSIC? 


Then own the TWO 
latest hit songs of 


NEW YORK’S JOHNNY SHAYS 


Put them in your home 
music library today! 


x IT'S JUST A LITTLE KISS" 


*'l FELL IN LOVE WITH 
WONDERFUL YOU" 


introduced by Vincent Lopez, Hotel 
Taft Grill, New York City. 


Two outstanding popular numbers 
by JOHN R. SHAYS, JR. 
YOUR O'WN SONG WRITER 


ASK YOUR LOCAL RADIO™ 
STATION TO PLAY THEM 


Buy your copies 
from your music 
dealer or sim- 
ply mail check 
or money order 
for 75 cents to 
cover cost and 
mailing. Ad- 


co, 


—. your “tg 


as 


os. 


T0 SADDLE 
HORSE OWNERS 


fancy prices for saddlery? 

ee Ptor FREE Catalog that has 
weaved real money for thous s of 
orseemen. Describes over 400 popular 


Hems of English and American ‘‘tack.” 
ship saddiery on approval. Write today. 
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OVER 30 habitat groups, such as this pair 
of stone sheep, are mounted before pointed 
backgrounds and foliage made of celluloid. 


Columbus’ discovery of the New World 
—skulls, burial urns, and implements 
of war and work. And there are 
and weapons with which the Indian- 
fighting settlers forged their homes out 
of the wilderness. 

Outstanding among the historical rel- 
ics are an unusually fine Oregon Trail 
stagecoach and a Conestoga wagon, both 
of which were driven over the Oregon 
Trail—which was within six miles of the 
present city of Hastings. There are a 
large Sioux Indian teepee, a full-sized 
sod house, and approximately 200,000 
other catalogued articles pertaining to 
the settlement of the prairie country 
of the United States. 

“For years I have kept an extensive 
file of every desirable specimen I knew 
of,” ROTARIAN BROOKING asserts, in dis- 
cussing the problem of keeping the col- 
lection growing. “Many times there 
seemed to be no possibility of obtaining 
certain things, but the changes of years 
have sometimes made it possible. Such 
is the story of our stagecoach. It was 
owned by CAPTAIN JAMES Cook, of Agate, 
Nebraska, and I coveted it for about 20 
years with apparently no chance of ob- 
taining it, for CapTain Cook had a mu- 
seum of his own. Two years ago he 
died, and although others wanted it, and 
offered big money, his son, HARoLp, 
rightly decided that it should be placed 
in a Central Western museum—and we 
got it.” 

ROTARIAN BROOKING, now curator of 
Hastings’ “House of Yesterday,” is a 
mixture of the dreamer and hard-headed 
man of business. He has spent a life- 
time assembling the specimens, but he 
still retains a normal perspective on life. 


tools 





THIS once-proud Oregon Trail stagecoach 
was recently added to the historical col- 
lection at Hastings’ “House of Yesterday.” 








ELECTRO STATIC CLEANER 


No bristles. No cord. No chemicals. No 
wearing parts. Yet this patented electro- 
static cleaner removes lint, hair and dust 
from clothing, automobile, and furniture 
upholstery as if by magic. Its durable 
grooves, making use by friction of atmos- 
pheric electricity, accumulates—without 
scattering—dust from folds, tufted parts 
and crevices. Lasts a lifetime. 7!/2"x2'/2". 
with small brush for removing accumu- 
lated dust from the grooves. $1.50. Pre- 


paid. 
Write for FREE SPRING GIFT CATALOG 
which will be ready soon. 


MILES KIMBALL COMPANY 
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{CAM S 


Informa tion 


FREE INFORMATION: Roetes, Kelia- 
bility and Catalogs of camps in U. 8. 
25 years’ service. Explain § individual 
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Modern Career Courses meet today's needs 

Phys. Ed., Recreational Dir., Home S 
Ee. Nutrition, Secret’l, Art, Drama, Music, 
Radio Broadcasting. 350 acre campus. Canoe- 
ing, riding, all sports. Catalog, address 


Brenau, Box R-2, Gainesville, Georgia 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Free Catalogs, ratings, ra 9 
Private Schools. Cottegee U. 
Boys’ & Girls’ Camp: 8 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS” & 
COLLEGES ASSOC. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 

@ Previous art training or talent 

NOT necessary. This new Stuart 

System teaches you, in 11 simple, 

easy-to-follow lessons, to make 

eract charcoal and oil likenesses 

STUART Guidance for your every step. Send 
STUDIOS, for free book today. 

121 Monument Circle, Room 492, Indianapolis 9, tad. 

Please send me free book and outline of lessons 
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Wear this beautiful piece of jewelry on 
lapel, dress or blouse. Send any size snat 
shot or photo. We'll reproduce it perfectly 
and clearly in a gorgeous setting of vali 
able Sterling Silver and fine enamel 
ture remains vivid and clear A master 
piece of the jewelers art — created by master jewelers 
Makes a thoughtful and precious gift : be proud 
to wear this VICTORY PIN at al! times PHOTO PIN 
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where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
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Tonst- 
Night Stories, $1.50. Saieemac's 


Lines Every Purpose, $1.50. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKERS!! 


We specialize in the criticiem, re-writing and ghost-writ- 
ting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Reviews, Sermons, 
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scripts. Prompt, scholarly and individual service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all material 
erdered. No disappointments. Literary Courses. Printed 
sermons and speeches aiso furnished. Free cireviars. 
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MN, Fa vorilte Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. Fol- 
“favorite” of Mrs. Willis 
Johnson, wife of a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of West Point, Georgia. 


used 


The owner-publisher-editor-printer of 
one of Georgia’s coastal county news- 
papers was a great fisherman. 
as the weekly paper was out on Thurs- 
day night, it was his habit to make for 
his favorite spot and indulge in his be- 
loved pastime until the first of the fol- 
lowing week. Came a week-end, how- 
when the moon, water, bait 
just right and the fish were bit- 
ing so fast and furiously that } 
couldn’t tear himself away on Sunday, 
or Monday—or Tuesday or Wednesday 

until finally on Thursday night he 
awoke with a start to the enormity of 
his sin. Here it was press time and not 
the first lick hit on the paper. Fran- 
tically he threw his tackle into the car, 
speedily drove back to town, his mind 
racing as fast as the motor all the 
while. 

Then out of bleak desperation flashed 
a brilliant idea. The forms of last 
week’s paper were still on the press. 
It took but a moment to set the line 
which he inserted above the masthead 
on the front page: 

“Reprinted by Request.” 


As soon 


ever, and 
were 


lie just 


Buried Cities 
In each of the following sentences is 
hidden the name of a city in the Ro- 
tary world: 
1. When you come, bring a large card, 


STEAK 
SANDWICH 


HAM AND 
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if Frank is able and willing to carry 

2. Even in the early morning 
flowers were open. Generally in this 
mate they don’t open up until noo: 

3. If you want to get to the villg 
quickly, just ask Senor O’Malley 
show you the short cut. 

4. We’d had a good year. There } 
been a larger sales volume and 
were likewise greater. 

5. We locked the car when we 
out to eat, as we were afraid ou 
might be taken or a prowling ar 
might decide to investigate. 

6. All the usual crowd were thx 
even Miriam and Ann decided to 

7. It was fun to watch her fry 
She tossed them up and 
with one twist of the wrist. 

The answer to the above puzzle 
be found on the nezt page. 


cakes. 


Marital Race 
Marriage ties!—Don’t make me « 
They're never ties. Wives always 
—ORVILLE E 


iat les af we FA 


A jest’s prosperity lies :n the ear o, 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


Heavy Loss 

Some hotel proprietors fear that it 
take them half the season to get 
what they spent on preparing special 
good meals for the hotel inspectors— 
Dublin Opinion. 


Beaten 

A cyclist was boasting about his abill- 
ties as a rider. So strongly did he hold 
forth that the landlord of the village 
inn challenged him. 

“Look here,” he said, “I warrant that 
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“Wotta ya got?” 
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LINNEA PERFUME 


‘A Breath of Old Sweden” 
$3.50 
For Sale in Gift Shops, Drug and 
Department Stores 
1 Perfume brings you the refre 
of Scandinavian woodlands 
the world’s greatest natura 
Linné, who named and class fied 
ind ; ubs, the quaint f 
Swedis h woodland flower 
that he gave the flow 
ea Perfume brings to 
Linnea flower 
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LINNEA, INC. 


200 West Ohio St., Dept. 31, Chicago 10, If. 
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Tux FOLD 
Pee Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 


is is the finest Bill Fold we've ever offered. New style 


xtra thin model. Just what every man needs. Crafted 
m the finest Calfskin obtainable, specially tanned, 
Bough, durable, Beautiful soft texture, shows real qual- 
y, expertly stitched, metal re-inforced corners. Size 
Ax 5 closed. You simply can’t wear out this quality 
duct. 22-Karat gold name, address, lodge emblem 
ee. ENGRAVING ORDIN ARILY COSTS $1.50 extra. 
Postpaid 
Direct-To-You Only %695 [277 
nclose $6.95 Money Order or Check. Sent C.O.D. if 
u“ prefer. State lodge emblem wanted. TUXFOLD 
ully guaranteed. Your money cheerfully refunded if not 
noroughly satisfied. Two weeks’ trial. 
Tuxfold makes a per- 
Troup Gift Orders fect gift for servicemen, 
rthdays, Xmas or for any occasion. Place gift orders now 
) insure delivery. Tuxfold is a tyre gt ts Ar 2a last- 
mg personalized gift. ORDER NOW ON MONEY- BACK 
SRIAL. Limited Agents, Propesition Available. 


TUX * CORPORATION Det. T-130, Chicane 1, Mt, 
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ATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


ASTER HONE puts a 

erfect edge on used 

lades In a few seconds 

Hade of special composi- 

#0n— the original safety 

zor hone—no other like 

—over a million sold 

each postpaid in U. S$. and Canada, or send 
1.00 for 3 (No COD’s). Write for quantity prices. 
_ WISCONSIN ABRASIVE COMPANY 

= Zone if Milwaukee, Wis. 
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you can’t ride up and down this street 
till the church clock str 

The cyclist looked at 
5:15. 

“Done!” he said, and After 
a time he shouted to some villagers who 
stood watching in amazement, “Has the 
church clock struck yet?” 

“No,” came the answer. “It 
"—Tit-Bits. 


ikes 6.” 
the clock. It 
was 
started. 


never 
does.’ 


Not So Generous 
“Your son tips me more generously 
than you do, sir,” a taxicab driver said 
to a wealthy city man 
“That’s quite possible,” the re- 
haven't.” 


was 
ply. “He has a rich father. I 
—Parade. 


Good Old Days 

An old-timer is the fellow 
that he can remember when he could 
buy a good steak for 10 cents, but for- 
gets that it took an hour’s work to get 
the dime.—The Mountaineer, WerAVER- 
VILLE, CALIFORNIA. 


who brags 





One of Three 


The verse below needs a line to com- 
plete it. If yours is one of the three 
best submitted to finish it up, you'll 
receive a check for $2. Send as many 
lines as you wish—to The Fixer, in care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. April 
| is the closing date for entries— 
but why not do it now?—Gears Editors. 











Knoble Knatt 
For a really fine man, take Bill Knatt, 
He knows all the time where he’s att; 
When “the dumps” get a rise 
From the rest of the guys, 


A bit of rhyme-word help 
found in these: bat, chat, fat, 
mat, pat, sat, that, vat. 


may be 
flat, hat, 


Young Man McCann 

The news about McCann (see THE 
RoTARIAN for November, 1944) was re- 
ceived as no cant, so last lines to finish 
the limerick came in abundance. From 
them The Fixer has chosen three as 
the best. You'll recall the bobtailed 
verse: 

A quiet young man is McCann, 
But when he takes hold, man, oh, 
The wheels start to move, 

Each man leaves his groove, 


man! 


And here are The Fixer’s choice: 
Proud to work with McCann and his 
clan. 
(Reva T. Jensen, wife of a 
Colusa, California, Rotarian.) 
Beat canny McCann, if you can. 
(Mrs. H. M. Nornabell, wife of a 
Lake Wales, Florida, Rotarian.) 
Says Mac, “Plan your work—work your 
plan.” 


(John B. Millen, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Greensburg, Pennsylvania.) 


Answers to Puzzle on Page 62 
Buriep Cirres: 1. Cardiff (Wales). 2. Penge 
(England). 3. Roma (Australia). 4. Umea 
(Sweden). 5. Kenora (Ontario, Canada). 6. 
Mandan (North Dakota). 7. Pando (Uru- 
guay). 
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T'S all in the know-how of 

producing halftones and 
color plates that meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
The finisher controls the modu- 
lation of tone or color by tool- 
ing with a “shooter’—lines of 
dots up to 133 to the inch by 
three one-thousandths deep. 
an operation requiring perfect 
co-ordination of eye and hand 
for the purpose of diminish- 
ing or elimination of color. 
BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
produces photoengraving 
plates whether in black and 
white or color of the highest 
standards of quality. Metal 
and manpower are a scarce 
commodity—BARNES- 
CROSBY COMPANY makes 
the most of both. 


Buy More War Bonds and 
Speed the Day of Victory 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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The 


Four 


To encourage and foster the ideo! of serv- 
ice as o bosis of worthy enterprise, in 
porticulor to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance os an 
opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in business ond 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 


OF 


ation as an opportunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life. 
(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through o world fellowship of business ond 
professional men united in the ideal of 
service. 


Rotary 


Last Page t omment 


JUST WHEN ROTARY 
began really matters little. (It 
happens that the first meeting of 
the first Club took place on the 
night of February 23, 1905, in 
Chicago.) What does matter, it 
seems to us, is that it began, that 
it proved itself something busi- 
ness and professional men in 80 
lands would cherish for them- 
selves and their communities, and 
that, mature as it is, it is actually 
little more than well begun. 


IN ITS FOUR DECADES 
Rotary has chartered 6,006 
Clubs and, despite two world wars 
and a world depression, has lost 
but 723 of them. With more Clubs 
(5,284), more members (235,550), 
and more activity than at any 
other time, Rotary today is reveal- 
ing a vitality amazing even to 
those who thought they knew it 
best. Can we sustain that vigor, 
carry it into postwar years? Presi- 
dent “Dick” Wells thinks we can 
— if, to quote him, we: 

1. Maintain regular Club meetings. 
We must have the fellowship, inspira- 
tion, and opportunity for planning 
which they provide in order to achieve 
the rest of our objectives. Just one 
caution: let our planning keep the 
ultimate goal in sight. ..a better world 
for all. 

2. Recognize that the communities 
where we live and the enterprises in 
which we engage are component parts 
of the world we want. It is not 
enough simply to subdue aggression, 
injustice, and selfish cruelty in Europe 
and Asia. We must see that justice 
and honor and consideration for others 
prevail in our own business enter- 
prises and our own communities. . . 

3. Expand our knowledge of the 
peoples and conditions once distant, 
but now very close to us in this shrink- 
ing world. Then apply that knowl- 
edge to the end that codperation may 
be substituted for conflict. 


IN AN INDUSTRIAL 
neighborhood through which we 
pass en route to work each morn- 
ing is a tin-can factory. Nothing 
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about it, save its tremendous bulk, 
has ever made us look twice at it. 
A smoke-stained pile of brick and 
crowned with chimneys, 
steam jets, and signboards, it is 
just another factory. Yet all of a 
sudden it has assumed new and 


glass 


MRR ee KKKKKKKKKK 


We salute the Boy Scouts of 
America, 35 years old this 
month! 

Patterned after an organiza- 
tion started in England by the 
late Lord Baden-Powell in 
1908, the BSA has grown to 
1,800,000 members. Boys 9 to 
11 are in Cubbing; boys 12 and 
up are in regular Scouting; 
boys 15 and up are in Senior 
Scouting, which includes Air 
Scouting, Explorer Scouting, 
and Sea Scouting. In its three 
and a half decades, American 
Scouting has reached 12 million 
boys. 

American Scouting is part of 
a world-wide movement which 
embraces 73 nationalities and 
has a total memdership of 3 
million, and which, in peace- 
time, holds a World Jamboree 
every four years. Rotarians 
are among the foremost spon- 
sors of Scouting, seeing it and 
their own movement as ulti- 
mately synonymous in aim: the 
making of better men. 
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fascinating proportions in our 
eyes. Overnight that tin-can plant 
has become, for us, a Castle of 
magic, the abode of a genii who, 
with whining steel and hissing tin, 
has transformed the ways of man 
as have few before him. Some- 
thing we read brought all this on. 


WHAT WE READ 
was an item about tin cans in a 
business review issued by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. It made the 
point, if not in just this way, that, 
as the tin can brought us beans, 
biscuits, beer, oil, and tennis balls, 
it made possible certain social 


Printed in U. 8. A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


trends. The first of these was t, 
farm-to-city movement. Able ; 
pick his peas off the pantry she); 
a man needed no longer to |iy, 
where he could grow them. 
companying this [farm-to-cj; 
trend],” says the article, “wep, 
tendencies toward smaller fa; 
lies, apartment dwelling, increg 
ing cost of domestic help, and 
higher standard of living whi 
demands more leisure.” Wheth; 
for good or ill, the tin can 
changed the shape of society { 
more, we suspect, than your wif 
changes the can as she stamps 
flat for the scrap drive. 


WHAT WE ARI 
getting at is that with every te 
nological change—and that is 
what the tin can was—the wor! 
changes, grows more or less liy: 
ble, solves some of its proble: 
and acquires others. If, for exa 
ple, you found you could ma 
long-wearing rubber auto tires 
sand, how would large-scale us: 
your discovery affect the rul 
planter of Brazil and Malaya 
the manufacturer of synthetic ! 
ber who produces from alcoh 
The if is not impossibly large 
this case, either. An extrem: 
durable rubber substitute has a 
ready been made from sand, « 
you read on page 37. 


WHAT IT ALL 
boils down to is this, isn’t it? |! 
in his seething, changing world 
man is to know any peace, 
must first know what the problens 
of that world are [for 41 consecu: 
tive months THE RoTaRIAN has is¢- 
lated and examined at least one: 
month in its “A World to LIVE 
In” series] and then must hav 
some international system of até 
judicating them. Science, as wer 
fond of saying, is amoral—but ma 
dare not be. To control what hi 
invents for the good of his kind 
he needs a strong sense of moral: 
ty—and that, in the business an 
professional sphere, is, as we se 
it, what Rotary tries to give the 
Rotarian 365 days in the year. Fo 





husk off the words and ideas ani Ry 


you have just the man. Improve 
him—which is most certainly th 
object of Rotary—and you tak 
one step nearer the world all me! 
of goodwill want. 
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‘|Plan on using 
90,000 
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Manufacturers Selling Direct 


to the User 


BTENSION ENVELOPE CORP. ° 
p MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St. 








Be sure that your post war plans 
include direct mail contacts with your 
customers—old, new and prospective. 

They’re making post war plans 
themselves, and they want to hear 
about yours—maybe they’ve already 
heard about your competitors’. 

Tell them about your products and 
your sales plans! Keep your bid for 
future business in active circulation. 
While you may have little to sell, and 
your salesmen may be few, let the 

“MAIL” Salesman travel for you. 

There are 90,000 Postmen calling 
daily on the very people you 
want to reach. Use them, and 

have customers on the 
dotted line when you've 


something to sell again, 








TENSION KNOWS HOW 
to make better envelopes for 
every business need—and 
Tension envelopes have carried 
the vital communications of 
thousands of important 
industries for over 60 years. 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., . *ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 
*DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. . *KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


















WIELIAM W BISHOP 
333 OAKLAND 
ayn APPOR RICH 


~ Figure it out yourself... 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY | 
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